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EDGAR W. ANTHONY, JR. 


(1890-1947) 


Edgar W. Anthony, Jr., born in Brookline, Mass., was educated at 
Harvard University, where he received the degrees of A.B., Master of 
Architecture and Ph.D. He travelled widely during his life, spending 
much of his time in Italy until the recent war. When in this country, 
he lived at Manchester-on-the-Sea. 

Edgar Anthony was deeply interested in archaeology and Italian 
painting of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Among his important 
books are: Farly Plorentine Architecture and Decoration, Cambridge, 
1928, and A History of Mosaics, Boston, 1935. His latest work, 
Romanesque Mural Painting, will be published in the Spring of 1948 by 
the Princeton University Press. His discriminating knowledge of art, 
based on years of travel abroad and a minute study of original source 
Material, extended far beyond the scope of his publications. 

In 1942, Edgar Anthony spent several weeks in New York, where, 
through his friendship with Walter W. S. Cook, he was able to assemble 
at the Institute of Fine Arts much of the material for his forthcoming 
book, which was otherwise unavailable during the war, In recognition 
of this help, he left to the Institute of Fine Arts his splendid 
library and the contents of his studio, together with a bequest of 
money for books and scholarships. Ome of the first uses of the Edgar 
W. Anthony Fund has been to provide a subsidy for this issue of 
Marsyas. It is with deep gratitude and appreciation that we det 
icate this volume to his memory. 
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SOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF STYLE IN PORTRAITS OF GALLIENUS* 
by 
Elsbeth B. Dusenbery 


Among the complex problems of Roman portraiture of the third century 
A.D., none has been more troublesome than that of the so-called "Galli- 
enic Renaissance." Certain portraits of the Emperor (252-268 A.D.) con- 
vincingly identified by means of his image on the coins of his reign, 
are suddenly and strikingly different from portraits of the rulers of 
the first half of the century, anda strong revival of the style of 
some preceding period has been suggested. On the question of revival, 
most authorities agree on the general proposition that the art of the 
Gallienic period follows a more or less widespread effort of the time to 
renew the "classical" world and the "classical" outlook in an era when 
such a world had become politically, spiritually, and, therefore, ar- 
tistically outmoded. That the Emperor himself would have been a leader, 
if not -the originator, of a classicizing movement seems logical from 
the records of his intimate association with the neo-Platonic philos- 
opher Plotinus and his deep interest in Greek institutions2 

It is only necessary to look at the portraits of the emperors who 
preceded Gallienus to see how far the great political unrest anc the 
uncertainties of life in the third century had affected HKoman outlook. 
These portraits fall roughly into two stylistic groups. The first may 
be illustrated by such a work as the portrait of Alexander Severus 
(222-235 A.D.) in the Vatican (fig. 19)” which presents smooth surfaces 
almost unrelieved by any subtlety of contrasting planes, hair and beard 
sketchily incised, not modeled, and large eyes which stare vaguely 
upward. To be sure, there is still a "classical" compound in the rather 
sensual modeling of the lips and in a vague idealization of appearance 
which distinguishes this style from that of late antique rigid ab- 
straction. The second group may be illustrated by the portrait of 
Trajanus Vecius (249-252 A.D.) (fig.2)°, the immediate predecessor of 
Gallienus and his father Valerianus. Abrupt and slashing lines emphasize 
and exaggerate the irregularities of Decius’s homely features. Here too, 
perhaps, one may recognize a traditional compound of descriptive realism 


inherited from Roman-Kepublican and Flavian portraiture, but in both 


these portraits the "classical" residue is subservient to a new aim. 
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Neither of them was conceived with an objective interest in the human 
body, its beauty, or its real relation to the physical world. Emphasis 
is placed instead on a kind of spiritual quality, expressed chiefly by 
the eyes, and the other features are stressed or subordinated as neces- 
sary to enforce this impression. For example, the hair in each case, 
since its plastic possibilities evidently did not interest the sculptors, 
and since it could add nothing to the meaning of the expression, was 
rendered abstractly by sketchy incisions without any individual charac- 
ter. Despite the great differences in appearance, then these two 
portraits are expressions of a similar outlook. 

In startling contrast to these works stands such a portrait of Galli- 
enus as that in Rome at the Palazzo dei Senatori (fig. 4)4 Here the 
main surfaces are neither reduced to almost utter smoothness, as is 
the case with Alexander Severus, nor crossed and isolated by deep fur- 
rows, as in the portrait of Decius, but are consciously organized plas- 
tic forms related by continuous transitions of planes. The eyes retain a 
trace of the upward glance, but they no longer emerge abruptly from 
contrasting or subordinated surroundings, locks of hair have emerged to 
become plastic entities, and the whole head is a pretty well unified 
organic structure. It would be hard to find two portraits conceived 
and executed more differently than these of Decius and Gallienus, and 
yet historically they stand close together. The head of Gallienus, can 
not have been made more than a decade after that of Decius. 

In this portrait of Gallienus, then, we find a conscious reaction 
against the whole development characterized by decomposition of plas- 
ticity, and a central problem of the so-called "Gallienic Renaissance" 
is whether it deals with a specific revival of a particular style. 
Before this problem can be solved, however, it is necessary to try to 
establish the stylistic development of the known portraits of Gallienus, 
for these do not form a unified group, but show adecided variety among 
themselves. 


The seven portraits described by H.P. L’Orange in his study of late 


antique portraits form the basic framework on which any study of Galli- 
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enic style must now be constructed: He has divided the portraits into 
two related groups; the first including those from the Museo Capitolino 
in Rome (fig. 1)§ the Palazzo dei Senatori (fig. 4), and one in Berlin 
( fig. 6);’ the second including the head of Gallienus in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek (fig. 12)§ that from the Louvre (fig. 11)% that from the 
Museo Torlonia in Rome (fig. 10)?°and, finally, the portrait in the 
Museo Nazionale delle Terme in Home (tig. 8). 

There seems little doubt that these heads all represent Gallienus. 
Particularly characteristic of each is a thin-lipped mouth with a curi- 
ous pendulous bulge in the center of the upper lip. This swelling is 
visible on every well-preserved coin of Gallienus and constitutes a 
kind of unique trademark?” Beyond this strikingly individual feature, 
the general resemblance to the coin portraits is clear in the square 
forehead, the curved nose:® and the full, fleshy point of the chin. 
Peculiar to Gallienus and his contemporaries is the closely curled 
beard which frames the face and grows under the jaw and down onto the 
throat leaving the rest of the face free of hair except fora close- 
cropped mustache fringing the upper lip. Despite stylistic differences 
among the seven portraits, then, the correspondence of these special 
facial characteristics makes it reasonably certain that they portray 


the same man. 


Andreas Alféldi has suggested that both the famous so-called "Christ" 
head from the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens (figs. 14 and 15), **°*° and 
the Berlin head from Miletopolis (fig. 18)** ore Gellienic - indeed, 
Gallienus himself?” Lacking in each are the broad, square brow and the 
puffy upper lip which are the physical badges of Gallienus in all his 
varied portraits. The resemblance which Alf§ldi sees between the Athens 
head and the coin profile of Gallienus (fig. 17)}® is seen to be a 
superficial one when the Athenian work is compared with one of the 
actual sculptured portraits of Gallienus. Aside from the different fore- 
head and mouth, the eyes of the Athens head with their thick upper lips, 


the sharp ridges of the eyebrows with the hair meeting across the bridge 


of the nose, the prominent cheekbones, the picturesquely wild coiffure, 
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the mustache which grows out to meet the beard - all these details 
and their whole sum are unlike any portrait of Gallienus of which we 
may be reasonably certain. It is surely not the same man, and, moreover, 
the head from Athens differs in technique from those of Gallienus. 
The high degree of contrast between the textures of skin and hair has 
no parallel in portraits of Gallienus, and the deep drilling used for 


the hair of the Athenian work was not used for the hair of Gallienus2® 


True, the running drill was used in sarcophagus reliefs of his time’® 
However, Comparison of its use on a representative relief, for example 
the "Philosopher" sarcophagus (fig. 16)*(dated by Rodenwaldt about 
265-270 A.D.) ** with the technique of the Athens head shows an important 
difference. In the latter the drilling is deep, but the full masses of 
the hair receive more emphasis than the shadows between them. The ends 
of the locks are allowed to twist and stray quite freely. In contrast, 
the drill has been used on the heads of the sarcophagus figures with an 
almost mathematical exactitude. Light and dark areas alternate with 
equal emphasis in a harsh regularity, and the whole is bound into the 
regular curve of a tightly closed outline. Compared with the hairy 
texture of the tumbled locks of the Athenian sculpture, the coiffures of 
the sarcophagus heads have the unyielding, petrified look of coral 
formations. This difference in technique cannot be accounted for by the 
fact that the provenance of the "Christ" head is Athens. When it is 
compared with the herms of Cosmetai from Athens which are contemporary 
with Gallienus (for example, figs. 20 and 21)®° it is evident that there 
is no stylistic connection between them. The official portraits of the 
Cosmetai show by their similarity to the portraits of the Emperor, even 
granting them a greater degree of plastic life, that in art Athens now 
must have been following closely at the heels of Rome. It seems probable 
that the puzzle presented by this beautiful head cannot be solved by 
its assignment to the Gallienic period. 

The Miletopolis head is not so far removed in style and technique 


from the portraits of Gallienus as the head from Athens, although again 


the lack of corresponding facial characteristics makes it equally 
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unlikely that it is Gallienus himself. The extreme smoothness of the 
surfaces of the flesh of the cheeks and forehead, which are unrelieved 
by any modeling, and the vague, bemused stare of the great eyes, however, 
suggest rather the period of Alexander Severus (fig. 19). 

The discussion of the style of portraits of Gallienus must still, 
therefore, be limited to L’Orange’s seven** The photographs make it 
evident immediately that there is a dramatic contrast of style between 
the two groups of his portraits. That those of the first date from the 
earlier years of the reign of Gallienus seems probable when they are 
compared with his portraits on coins. The earliest coins of Gallienus, 
issued when he was co-ruler with his father, show only a slenderly 
proportioned head, short hair, and a relatively scanty beard. The later 
coins, beginning with his sole sovereignty in 260, include some of this 
type, but most of them (like fig. 24) show the broad and squat outline, 
the flat face, and the thick hair and extensive beard typical of the 
second group of sculptured portraits. 

In the earlier group of extant portraits the head in the Museo Capi- 
tolino (fig. 4) probably comes first in chronological order. There are 
still remnants of the characteristics of the immediately preceding age 
in the awkward, unarticulated pose of the head and in the subordination 
of the plastic values of the hair and beard, but a comparison with the 
portrait of Decius shows that a great stride toward organic unity has 
been made in this work. The features have been reduced to a more normal 
proportion in relation to the size of the head, and the areas between 
them now suggest, instead of masses of tortured flesh, some of the 
physical structure which lies beneath the skin. This is particularly 
noticeable in the region of the mouth as seen in the full face view, and 
in the cheek and its connection with the mouth, nose and eye as seen in 
the profile view. The hair, too, although assigned a minor role, has 
emerged from the “Decian” series of indented marks into clearly dis- 


tinguishable, raised, individual strands, especially over the forehead, 


and the eyebrows and the curls of the beard appear to spring from the 
skin. 


| 
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The next two portraits, that in the Palazzo dei Senatori (fig. 4), 
and the one in Berlin (fig. 6), show the development and culmination of 
the tendencies of the earlier Gallienic style. The Senatori bust con- 
tinues the effort to give real life to the surfaces of the face. Here is 
a restrained and subtle sensitivity in the relationships of the various 
planes which is particularly felt in the area of the mouth. There is 
also a new firmness of differentiation between the jaw and the neck, 
seen in comparing the profile views of this and the Capitolino head, and 
the turn of the head is slightly to the side, lacking the upward strain. 
The eyes are no longer the great engravings of the Capitolino portrait, 
nor, surely, the fleshless caverns of Decius. Though set deeply, they 
are modeled by lights and shadows into a connected and not over-empha- 
sized part of the structure of muscular tissue felt to underlie the 
whole face. 

The Berlin head carries on these tendencies, and at the same time 
contains some beginnings of a new style. The proportions continue in 
natural relationship, and the articulation of the neck in response ‘to 
the turn of the head is even more clear than in the preceding portrait 
The locks of hair over the head are more definitely separated, ana 
plump little curls have been added at the base of the skull. The curls 
of the beard are fuller and the strands in front of the ears have been 
made thicker. At the same time, however, a trend away from organic 
unity may be observed in details. The eyes are a bit larger than those 
of the preceding example, their lids are more evenly arched, and they 
have captured an echo of the vague upward gaze of the earliest portrait. 
The hair over the forehead no longer seems to grow out upon it but has 
withdrawn somewhat into its own separate mass. The beard has been organ- 
ized into a rather decorative unit with a sharply defined outline of 
curves responding to the curves of the cheeks and chin. A linear pattern 
is also suggested in the crease of the forehead and the regular little 


triangle betweer the eyebrows. Therefore, in spite of all its structural 


qualities, this portrait, through its decorative elements, tends toward 


abstraction. 


az 
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The way in which these elements of the Berlin portrait both contrast 
with and lead to the portraits of L’Orange’s second group may be seen 
in comparing it with the bust in the Louvre (fig. 11), which, with the 
portrait of the Terme, shows the earliest manifestations of the new 
style. 

The Louvre portrait is still somewhat slender in proportions and its 
outline is still free enough to allow the ears to project somewhat 
beyond the contour of the hair. The turn of the head is still to the 
side and this turn is carried logically through the muscles of the 
neck. The mouth is still sensitively fleshy. The eyeballs, however, 
have been leveled out and are engraved in flat relief, and the folds in 
the skin are almost incised lines, realizing the tendency noticed in the 
Berlin portrait. Important also is the change in the rendering of the 
hair which now, rather than appearing to grow from the head, really 
forms a separate mass imposed upon it. The beard is fuller and has 
spread over much more of the neck than it did in the earlier heads, 
while, on the other hand, the eyebrows have been reduced to curious 
hatchings. 

Closest to this bust in the Louvre is the portrait of Gallienus in 
the Museo Nazionale delle Terme (fig. 8). Here, in spite of the articu- 
lation of the neck and the clear forms of the hair, there is a decided 
disintegration of the form that was striven for earlier. A remnant of 
modeling remains around the mouth and the flat eyes, but these features 
have become rather isolated forms. Gone is the gentle irregularity of 
related features and masses which gives life and immediacy to the 
portrait of the Palazzo dei Senatori. Interest in abstract forms has 
produced here the corresponding bowed lines of the eyes and eyebrows 
which are repeated in miniature in the tight and regular mouth. The 
beard is also a decorative pattern using a sharp outline and having the 
curls placed in regular rows. The hair is a separate mass set upon the 
head - a crowning decoration. The whole structure is not unified within 


itself, but seems to be held together by the rigid outline of the head 


beyond which not even the ears protrude. Without this binding contour 


‘ 
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the features might almost slip away from one another, for they are 
separated rather than connected by the flat areas of the cheek and 
chin. In this work one feels to some extent a return to the spiritual 
preoccupations of the Decius era with the renewal of the strained, 
upward look. It is different, however, in the full mass of the hair and 
the conscious abstraction of forms, and, lacking the brutal tensions 
expressed in the portrait of Decius, it is the statement of a different 
kind of conception. 

The final two portraits are further, and drastic, developments of 
the tendencies which mark the Louvre and Terme works. The one in the 
Museo Torlonia (fig. 10) seems to be a derivation of the Terme head from 
which all the remaining juices of life have been sucked. The areas of 
modeling which remained around the nose and the eyes have all but 
disappeared, the beard has lost its vigorous life and receded into the 
throat in a scrabbled mass of dents and scratchy lines, while the 
eyebrows have been reduced to a series of irregular incisions. The 
hair has kept its mass and retains the same general shape as that of 
the Terme Gallienus, but the whole has been consolidated into what 
resembles a rippled mudcake clapped down upon the skull. The individual 
strands are indicated merely by wavy grooves, elaborated with extra 
incisions near the face. There are still locks over the forehead, but 
they no longer have the semblance of springy curls. Instead, they are 
dry excrescences from the coagulated mass of the hair. The wrinkles of 
the brow are simply a pattern of lines without any indication of folded 
skin between them. The flatness of the Terme head has become here a real 
frontality. The head actually has a slight sidewise turn, but this is 
not shown in any way in the columnar neck, and the head appears to 
have been conceived to be seen from the front in a kind of plane pro- 
jection. 

The second of these final two portraits is that in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek (fig. 12). It bears about the same relationship to the Louvre 
bust that the Torlonia head does to the Terme portrait. This head, which 


is somewhat slenderer than the Torlonia Gallienus, and its coiffure, 


rt 
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with its central parting and shallow waves framing the forehead, re- 
semble the Louvre portrait, but again all is transformed by utter. 
dryness. The beard has been reduced to the narrow welts and little 
gougings of the Torlonia type, the mustache and eyebrows are scratched 
in, the surfaces of the face are flattened into one plane, and the neck 
is a rigid pillar. Here also is a strong frontality, and again the 
various elements of the head are bound strictly together by the closed 
outline which runs in an almost precisely regular, lozenge-shaped 
contour. As in the Torlonia bust, the physical, real forms have been 
subordinated to the expression of a stern and inhuman monumentality. 

Consideration of these surviving portraits from the fifteen years of 
the reign of Gallienus makes it clear that in this field, at least, 
his so-called "renaissance" does not constitute a consistent development 
in one pervasive atmosphere. Instead, we have found two basically 
contrasting styles in a sequence which leads first to a revival of 
organic life and then to a patterned and frozen abstraction. 

It is strange that the question of renaissance and revival in these 
portraits has usually been dismissed with general statements which 
seem not to have been tested. Moreover, sculptures identified as Galli- 
enus on inadequate evidence, like the head from the Theatre of Dionysos 
at Athens, have brought other works into the circle in their wake, and 
the issue has been further obscured*® Rodenwaldt, while questioning 
most of the unsound attributions, has suggested that the early portraits 
of Gallienus are linked with the period of Augustus and the Claudian 
emperors.” Specific comparisons between Gallienus and well known works 
of the early Empire confirm Rodenwaldt’s logical suggestion; logical, 
since Gallienus’s interest in identifying himself with Augustus has 


been noted many times*® 


In spite of some traces of the previous "Decian" style still apparent 
in its execution, the portrait of Gallienus in the Museo Capitolino 
shows a close relationship to such a likeness of Augustus as that of 
the Prima Porta statue (fig. 3)°° The Gallienic sculptor must have 


been striving for a similar effect. The shape of Gallienus’s head and 
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face is quite like that of the first emperor, and his whole head is 
turned to almost exactly the same degree. The hair, which, as we noted 
above, is just beginning to emerge in plastic forms, strays out over 
the forehead and divides itself in the center in a way at least remi- 
niscent of the famous Augustan mode. In addition, the sideburns, which 
grow in wavy locks in front of the ears, are not the shaven areas found 
in the Decius portrait, but are in the style affected by Augustus and 
his family °° These similarities are bound together in a work which 
strives to achieve the simplicity of the Augustus head with its clear 
and integrated relationship of all the features and all the planes. 

It is to be admitted that the similarity between these portraits is 
not so great that it could not perhaps be attributable to an accidental 
resemblance. However, if we are right in thinking that this represents 
an early effort at revival, we must account for an even greater amount 
of dependence on the immediately preceding style,and contemporary 
techniques than would naturally affect even the strongest revival of a 
period more than two hundred years earlier. The differences, at any 
rate, are not enough to cast doubts that the revival was tied to the 
Augustan-Claudian era, because in the two developed first style por- 
traits Gallienus looks astonishingly like a veritable Augustan personage. 

This, it seems to me, is immediately evident in a comparison such 
as that of the bronze head of Augustus in the Vatican Library (fig. 5)*+ 
with the portrait of Gallienus in the Palazzo dei Senatori. If Gallienus 
did not possess by nature the appearance of a member of the family of 
Augustus, the creator of this work certainly labored to give it to him. 
The oval head tapering down to a pointed, fleshy chin, the deep-set 
eyes with the brows just slightly drawn together over the bridge of the 
nose, the broad forehead, and the low dome of the skull with its promi- 
nent swellings over the ears are all markedly similar. In modeling too 
the Gallienic sculptor has tried to achieve the same kind of simplicity 
and organic unity expressed in the Augustus portrait. Especially notable 


is the analogy in the relationship of the nose, the mouth close below 


it, and the shadowed depression between the lower lip and the projection 


— 
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of the chin. The chief differences between the two lie in the rendering 
of the hair and eyes - sharply defined in the case of Augustus, diffused’ 
and uncertain in the case of Gallienus. 

In the same way, the Berlin portrait of Gallienus shows a strong 
similarity to Julio-Claudian portraits. A strikingly analogous one is 
the head of the so-called Drusus the Elder statue found in Cervetri 
and now in Rome at the Lateran (fig. 7)32 Though the mouth of the Drusus 
gives a greater impression of mobility than that of Gallienus and the 
area around it is more richly modeled, this is the only way in which 
the almost uncanny resemblance fails. The dimensions and the modeling 
of the bulges of the forehead are alike, as are the shapes of the broad- 
domed skulls, with again, in each case, a decided outward rounding over 
the ears, the rendering of the eyes, (except, of course, for the carved 
eyeballs of Gallienus), the position and shape of the ears, the turn 
of the head, etc. The artist of the Gallienus portrait has tried, with- 
out entire success as in the other portraits, to bind all these parts 
together in an organic entity. We have already noticed how this was 
affected by the tendency toward abstract designs in this work. The 
sculptor also has not quite succeeded in reproducing the life felt in 
the hair of Drusus, although he attempted to overcome the habit of using 
a multitude of short cuts and to employ instead the accomplished tech- 
nique of the Drusus head. The hair of Gallienus is a kind of hybrid 
conception in which thick and defined locks in the Drusus manner appear 
among somewhat confused incisions. In the Gallienus, too, the hair, as 
we have observed, is not logically stated as growing from the head, but, 
especially in the uncertain relationship over the forehead, it withdraws 
somewhat into itself. The planes of the face are more successfully 
united, and a feeling of living relationship between them is attained, 
although, next to Drusus, Gallienus has a somewhat vacant look. 

In spite of these differences, the correspondences between these 
two works are so many that one is tempted to suggest that the master of 


Berlin Gallienus used a portrait of Drusus for his model. This con- 


jecture would be too rash, of course, but it is hard to doubt that the 
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period which produced the portrait of Drusus and those of Augustus which 
are cited above (and many other close comparisons could be made) is the 
period which provided the source of the earlier Gallienic portrait 
style. 

The second group of portraits presents a more difficult problem. 
Rodenwaldt has suggested that they were made under the influence of 
Greek models°* L’Orange, in reference to this, has pointed out that 
there is no real connection between these portraits and traditional 
Greek works in form and that the resemblance between them is super- 
ficialS* It is true enough that the portraits are not Greek in form and 
conception, as the analysis of their style has clearly shown, but it 
is also true that the "Hellenism" which has impressed various critics 
is not accidental. 

The general source of the Terme Gallienus and the related portrait 
in the Museo Torlonia may be found in the hair style and the pose of 
the head. The hair is parted in the center and brought forward so that 
twisting single locks frame the perimeter of the forehead. The head no 
longer turns directly to the side, but now tilts up and slightly back, 
and the eyes have returned to a stare which strains upward. The clue to 
this development is found in the numismatic history of the Gallienic 
period. The model for many of the coins and medals issued under Galli- 
enus was Alexander the Great (fig. 13), and the Terme portrait undoubt- 
edly goes back to the same source?” In comparing it with the head of 
Alexander in the British Museum (fig. 19)°° we see that the hair style 
of Gallienus is an adaptation of the leonine locks of the Macedonian 
king, though it lacks the softness and freedom of the latter and is 
bound into the tight outline of Gallienus’s increasingly abstract style. 
The turn of the head is also the same, though reversed, and the eyes 
have the same fleshy accumulations over their outer corners, though the 
Gallienus lacks the melting gaze for which Alexander was famed. There is 
more tightness and harshness in it, and if this is a specific revival it 


is an even less successful attempt than the Augustan one. 


The Torlonia portrait is probably also related to this "new Alexan- 
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der" movement. It has the leonine coiffure, the broad head, andthe 


wide-set eyes with bulges above them which are seen in the Terme por- 
trait in rounder forms and in Alexander in the original. 

The bust of Gallienus in the Louvre and the related piece in the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek do not seem to fit with the Alexander type. 
Instead of the curly locks playing over the forehead, these two have a 
distinct part in the center from which the hair flows in heavy waves to 
the sides. The heads are more slender than the other two of the late 
group and do not have any backward tilt. The eyes lack the fatty de- 
posits at their outer corners. Neither of these works can be said to 
draw upon the form or style of any specific preceding age. However, 
there is a certain Hellenizing flavor in both, particularly in the 
hair style, and they may represent Gallienus in the guise of traditional 
divinities in a revival of a classicistic idea based on an abstraction 
of Greek types. Indeed, the Alexander motive, although its source is 
easier to identify than that of the Louvre and Torlonia portraits, 
strikes one not as an immediate revival, but as a remote idealization of 
the Emperor as a Hellenistic ruler?’ 

If this analysis is correct, it presents a serious objection to the 
use of the term “renaissance” to describe the portraiture of the Galli- 
enic period. True enough, the early portraits are a specific revival, 
and they suggest an intention on the part of Gallienus to “restore” the 
early Empire, - in other words to create a new "golden age." The hope 
that this phoenix would arise may well have been smashed during the 
years 258 through 260 A.D. when several provinces seceded from his 
domains under usurpers or renegade generals whom he had trusted, and 
when his father and co-ruler was captured in battle in the East:® 
Following the debacles of these years, Gallienus continued to make 
vigorous efforts to hold the Empire together, and it was in this period 


that his great interest in Greece is shown by his archonship at Athens, 


his initiation into the mysteries at Eleusis, and his increasing ab- 


sorption in neo-Platonism. Alfoldi points out, however, that this 


philosophy and the resurgent cult of Demeter were part of the flood of 
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spiritual religions sweeping the world in that chaotic age. Though 
Gallienus employed them politically, as representatives of the tra- 
ditional values, to combat the corrosive influence of the other faiths, 
especially Christianity, upon the structure of the State, they were not 
a revival of Greek thought, but truly representative of their own age>® 
Mathew says of the philosophy of Plotinus; "The religious instinct was 
coming to find expression through that form of other-worldliness in 
which the other world was conceived not merely as consecutive on this 
but primarily as coincident with it. An emphasis on human life in 
transience, and perhaps an experience of chaos, had led to an over- 
whelming sense of the transcendent and immutable."*° This philosophy, in 
spite of its tangible connections with classical Greece and Plato, is 
surely not a revival in the true sense, nor is the later portrait style 
of Gallienus, in spite of his tangible connections with Greece and 
Hellenism, a true revival. The final two works of its development are 
indeed “immutable”; devoid of fugitive emotion, unconcerned with natur- 
alism, and conceived in a reduced, formal cubistic style. The revolt 
against the decomposition of plasticity which has so firmly joined the 
word renaissance to the name of Gallienus was probably as short-lived as 
the Emperor’s optimistic hopes for a renewal of ancient early Imperial 
security. In the latest heads the “classical” residue was at an absolute 
minimum, and the culminating products of the "Gallienic Renaissance" 
might even be called progressive, for they come closer than did any 


preceding style to the manner and spirit of the developed Late Antique 


world. 
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* This paper was prepared at the suggestion of Professor Karl Lehmann to whom I 
am deeply indebted for his unfailing interest and encouragement as well as for 
many invaluable suggestions. 
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Fig. 1. Gallienus, Rome, Capitoline Mus. 


Fig. 2. Trajanus Decius, Rome, Fig. 3. Augustus, head from Prima 
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Fig. 6. Gallienus, Berlin, Altes Mus. 


Fig. 7. Drusus, Rome, Lateran Mus. 
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Fig. 11. Gallienus, Paris, Louvre 


Fig. 12. Gallienus, Copenhagen, Fig. 13. Medal of Gallienus, 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek Milan, Castello Sforzesco 
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Dionysos, Athens, Nat. Mus. 
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Fig. 18. Head from Miletopolis, Fig. 19. Alexander Severus, 
Berlin, Altes Mus. Rome, Vatican Mus. 


Fig. 20. Cosmetes, Athens, Nat. Mus. Fig. 21. Cosmetes, Athens, Nat. Mus. 
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MERCURIUS ARVERNUS * 
by 
Phyllis Pray Bober 


The history of art is rather artificially divided into stylistic 
periods, few of which represent comprehensive unities of cultural 
expression. Most of them include a hierarchy of artistic styles which 
may or may not be recognized by scholarship. In certain instances the 
dominating style belongs to aristocratic or court circles, and study 
of this obscures the perhaps less interesting, more conservative de- 
velopments. In other cases, the flourishing and progressive tenden- 
cies lie within popular or folk art, while the statement in higher 
circles is academic and retardataire. In the literature of Roman art, 
preoccupation with official state vehicles of expression has over- 
whelmed the more broadly-based production. Karl Lehmann’s forthcoming 
book on the art of the common people in late Greek and Roman times 
will do much to correct this discrepancy, in the attempt to prove 
that progressive trends toward what is considered late antique or 
medieval abstraction were-present in this medium from the Hellenistic 
period on, developed there, and ultimately came to the fore when, in 
the late Empire, state art abjured its traditional Hellenic values in 
favor of increased ceremonialism and an emphasis upon conceptual con- 
tent in works of art. 

Roman provincial art as a unit is, in a limited sense, but one 
aspect of this "folk art," or art of the common people, but within 
its geographical and historical limits it contains a hierarchy of 
styles comparable to that of Roman art as a whole? It is possible to 
distinguish many cultural levels within the sculpture of the pro- 
vinces, but two major categories embrace all its diverse mani fes- 
tations. Our concern is with the art of Gaul and Germany. 

The first of these categories, sometimes rather infelicitously 
termed “Hofkunst,"*includes works of art imported into the provinces 
from major art centers, accurate copies of famous Greek originals, 
many official portraits of emperors distributed by the Roman govern- 
ment® and bronze statuettes or other minor arts created elsewhere 
for export trade. To this realm also belong those sculptures executed 


by foreign-born artists who flocked to Gaul and the burgeoning commer- 
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cial cities of the Rhineland to cater to the new markets provided by 
an ever-increasing class of wealthy merchants and land-owners, now 
striving to emulate the culture of their more established counterparts 
in the homeland of their adopted civilization. This market was en- 
larged, too, by transplanted Homans whose business or governmental 
posts brought them to provincial centers. 

Much of the art of Southern Gaul can probably be included in this 
initial category. Although monuments like the Tomb of the Julii at 
St. Remy or the arch of Orange have a definite stylistic individ- 
uality, they participate in the current of "state art" in a broad 
sense. Their relief compositions share the repertoire of Hellenistic 
and Roman historical art, and they belong as much in the tradition of 
production in Italy as the Maison Carre at Nimes or the amphitheatre 
at Arles adhere to official architecture in Rome itself. 

What is more, this current does not necessarily exclude produc- 
tions of certain native-born masters who were completely absorbed 
into the higher levels of classical inheritance. This is the case with 
the two artists who have signed the Jupiter column at Mainz? Samus 
and Severus, sons of Venicarus. It has been pointed out that "Veni- 
carus" resembles names frequently met in inscriptions of the Salian 
region of Southern France> and that these sculptors must have come to 
Mogontiacum with a thorough training in the Homan ateliers of Gallia 
Narbonensis. They are of unequal talent, certainly, and the repre- 
sentations of divinities which decorate the base and shaft of the 
column are not of any high degree of quality. If theirs is an unin- 
spired, academic art it is nonetheless of completely classical 
background and tradition,’ comparable to earlier manifestations of 
eclecticism in Augustan Rome. 

The second major category of art in the provinces is that which 
truly deserves the designation "provincial." Of particular importance 
are many votive monuments to indigenous divinities, sculptures exe- 


cuted in the military towns of the frontiers and those created in all 
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the rural areas where natives to some extent maintained their in- 
dependent character in a dichotomy of indigenous and classical cul- 
ture that outlasted the Roman Empire. This truly provincial art is 
the art which is the heritage of the common people, and it shares 
the characteristics of "folk expression" everywhere in the ancient 
world. This study is devoted to the clarification of an important 
example of interpenetration between the divergent realms of “state 
art" and this native production, involving some rather interesting 
problems concerned with the Emperor cult, as well as with a famous 
colossal Mercury made by one Zenodorus for the Arverni of central 
Gaul in the period of Nero. 

Zenodorus, perhaps a Greek from Syria or Egypt? was one of those 
émigre artists who carried the traditions of official art into Gaul. 
His bronze statue of Mercury is known through a brief notice of 
Pliny: "“Verum omnem amplitudinem statuarum eius generis [i.e. co- 
lossal bronzes] vicit aetate nostra Zenodorus Mercurio facto in civi- 
tate Galliae Arvernis per annos decem, HS-CCCC/manipreti...Statuam 
Arvernorum cum faceret provinciae Dubio Avito praesidente..."*° It 
is presumed that this colossus was commissioned for the national 
sanctuary of the Arverni, the Mercury temple of which foundations 
were discovered in the 1870’s on the summit of the Puy-de-Déme.” 
Bishop Gregory of Tours, himself a native of the region, described 
a shrine called Vasso Galatae in the Gallic tongue, which was utter- 
ly destroyed by the Alemanni sweeping through Clermont in the time 
of Valerian and Goklicnes. He pictured it in general terms: its 
"double" wall thirty feet thick, made of small stones on the interior 
and of large squared blocks on the exterior, its interior adornment 
with precious marbles and mosaics, its marble pavement, and its 
leaden roof. Scholars are in general agreement as to the identity 
of this fanum with the Mercury temple on the Puy-de-Dome?? 

The evidence is, indeed, convincing in two respects. First, that 
the precinct discovered on the mountain near Clermont-Ferrand was 


in reality dedicated to Mercury is proved by the presence of votive 
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inscriptions to that god! * Outstanding among these is a bronze plaque 
bearing the inscription: NUM(ini) AUG(usti) ET DEO MERCURI (sic) DUM- 
IATI MATUTINUS VICTORINUS D(onum) D(edit)+5 We shall return to this 
significant dedication later, citing it now merely as documentation 
for the identification of the sanctuary on the Puy-de-Dome, the ancient 
Dumium (hence Mercurius Dumiatis)}* More concrete evidence for the 
purpose of the temple was also unearthed in the excavations: a few 
fragments of Carrara marble which may have belonged to the building 
itself. One piece reveals the letter M, while another retains CVRI, 
and a third remants of an O?® Second, that this Mercury temple and 
the edifice described by Gregory of Tours may be equated is confirmed 
by the results of the campaign of 1874. Bits of the lead roof were 
found, as well as fragments of precious marble and porphyry revetments 
and marble pavements, justifying his reference to the magnificence of 
the structure. Further, the building technique, which utilizes large 
blocks of dressed stone carefully joined by bronze cramps and faced 
with smaller stones, accords with the "double walls" mentioned by 
Gregory? ® 

Establishing the fact that the two texts, Pliny and Gregory of 
Tours, refer to the same site is not, of course, of direct aid in the 
reconstruction of the lost work by Zenodorus. But their evidence, 
ipso facto, that this Mercury Sanctuary was the outstanding cult 
foundation in this part of Gaul -- and some would even claim it as a 


17_. is of ultimate 


point of religious focus for all the Celtic tribes 
significance in the light of certain dedicatory inscriptions to Mer- 
curius Arvernus from other regions. Six such independent inscriptions 
are known;+® because of their recognized allusion to the divinity 
worshipped on the Puy-de-Dome, they merit inclusion in the text rather 
than relegation to the footnotes: 
1. From Gripswald, between Krefeld and Gellep?® Bonn 
Museum. MERCURIO ARVERNO M(arcus) IULIUS AUDAX PRO 
SE ET SUIS V(otum) S(olvit) Lfibens) M(erito). 
2. From Gripswald. Bonn Museum? MERCURIO ARVERNO 
SEXT(us) SEMPRONIUS SUPER V(otum) S(olvit) L(ibens) 
M(erito). 
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3. From Miltenberg, Bavaria®° MERCURIO ARVERNORIGI 
COSILLUS DONAVI ES (sic) VISU L(a@)ETUS LIBE(n)S 
MERITO. 
4. From Cologne. Bonn Museum*! ADVERNO (sic) L(ucius) 
VALERIUS ATTICUS [EX I] MP (erio) I[P]S(ius). 
5. From Cologne. Wallraf-Richartz Museum?” MERCUR[ IO 
A] RVERN[O S] AcRU[M I) ULIU[S] IU[..-£)X INP(erio) 1{PS(ius}. 
6. From Wenau near Julich. Now lost®* MERCURIO ARVERNO 


One can only exclaim with Mowat: "Certes, il est extraordinaire de 
trouver tant de dédicaces a Mercurius Arvernus dans une région si 
éloignée de l’Auvergne, et de ne les trouver que la."** This apparent 
anomaly is complicated by still another manifestation of the curious 
worship of Mercurius Arvernus in the distant province of Germania 
Inferior. 

In 1830 there was discovered at Horn, near Roermond, an altar whose 
principal face is decorated with a figure of Mercury seated in an 
architectural niche or aedicula (fig.1)*5 Below this relief appears 
the inscription: MERCURIO ARVERNO [A] ED(em) IRMIDIUS MA {cR}O EX Iussu?® 
Robert Mowat published, in 1875, the theory that this seated figure of 
Mercury reflects the pose of the colossal bronze statue executed by 
Zenodorus for the Arverni’” In his opinion, Zenodorus had borrowed 
in turn from a Greek prototype, the seated statue of Hermes at Corinth, 
which was described by Pausanias and reproduced upon Koman coins of 
that city as a nude figure extending his right arm toward a ram<& 
By this affiliation Mowat denied the specific evidence of the Horn 
relief, which, if it is to be accepted as a replica of the Zenodorus 
work, must be regarded as accurate in reproducing a semi-draped figure. 

This failure to distinguish between the diverse typologies potential 
to a seated male image led to an indiscriminate reiteration of his 
theory: subsequent authors were wont to consider any seated Mercury 


statuette found in Gaul as a "copy" of the statue on the Puy-de-Déme* ® 
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Certainly the basic type of the Horn Mercury repeats a very widespread 
motive, known in statues and bronze statuettes, which does seem ulti- 
mately to depend upon a Greek creation of which the Corinthian coins 
reveal one variant. The god is seated frontally, his right foot drawn 
back, his left extended; the right hand rests upon his thigh (in this 
instance holding a purse) while the left grasps a caduceus which rests 
against his shoulder. In the composition normal to the type where 
Mercury is nude, the left hand is generally placed to his side, sup- 
porting the weight of his body against the rock on which he is seated. 
But in the Horn relief the presence of a mantle falling from the di- 
vinity’s left shoulder, over his arm, the thigh of his left leg, and 
all of his right leg, differentiates the figure fromsimilar icono- 
graphic schemes. The use of such drapery, forming a heavy mass of 
bridging folds between the legs, may not be without collateral influ- 
ence from seated Jupiter types. The plastic unification this dispo- 
sition effects would be eminently suitable for a colossal cult statue 
such as that by Zenodorus and is a factor to be considered further 
with the relation of Mercurius Arvernus to Emperor worship. 

Because of the rare occurrence of this semi-draped, seated Mercury 
type, and the further important evidence of its dedication to Mercurius 


Arvernus, it seems safe to assume that the relief on the Horn altar 


is an actual reflection of the bronze statue by Zenodorus. A detail 


like the rocky background of the niche, built up from roughly squared 
stones, reinforces the assumption by its possible reference to the 
topography of the Puy-de-Dome. Moreover, the existence of related 
figures in the same Rhineland area, as well as the additional dedi- 
cations already cited, serves to bolster the hypothesis, although 
it is not possible to test the accuracy of reproduction in details. 

It is necessary to state that one scholar has seriously questioned 
the possibility that the colossal work by Zenodorus might have uti- 
lized a seated attitude°° Mathieu based his argument on Pliny’s state- 
ment that the Mercury statue commissioned by the Arverni exceeded 


all ancient colossal bronzes in size. Since the Jupiter of Lysippos 
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at Tarentum is known to have stood 17.75 metres hign, he concluded 


that the Zenodorus statue must have had at least that height. If this 
was true, he continued, it would have been too large for inclusion 
within a building and must rather have been set up outside the temple 
itself, on a projection of the mountain. In that case, Mathieu de- 
cided, it would have to have been a standing figure in order to carry 
from a distance. The evidence of the Horn altar he explained by al- 
lowing for a seated cult image within the fanum of the Arverni, a 
Mercury statue unconnected with Zenodorus. Yet whether or not the 
Zenodorus statue was in reality too large to be erected inside the 
temple (if one can rely upon the accuracy of Pliny’s statistics), 
even a seated figure over 58 feet in height would certainly dominate 
the surrounding countryside from the eminence of the Puy-de-Dome. It 
would indeed be an anomaly for an artist wishing to represent Mer- 
curius Arvernus to select a less important statue as his model, when 
the magnificent and obviously famous work of Zenodorus existed at 
the same site. 

Another provincial sculpture of less accomplished workmanship has 
been related to the Mercury of Zenodorus: a seated statue from Dam- 
pierre (Haute-Marne) (fig.2)21 It does seem to have some connection 
with the type established by the Horn relief, although the deviations 
from that composition--the equal disposition of the legs, the manner 
in which the mantle is drawn over each thigh from its outer contour 
in a patterned symmetry, the elegant winged sandals--all indicate 
that it is at best a free and rather spirited adaptation of the Mer- 
curius Arvernus. It is not possible to determine the exact position 
of the lost right arm?” The angle of the shoulder suggests that the 
arm was either extended or raised, but, on the other hand, there is 
a damaged spot on the surface of the right thigh which might con- 
ceivably have resulted from the destruction of a hand resting upon it. 

More important for our discussion is a group of related sculptures 
from Cologne, the provenance of two independent dedications to the 
Mercury of the Arverni, cited above>* Unfortunately, one of these, 
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an altar in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum®* is not available in repro- 


duction and is known to me only through descriptions. On the front of 
this altar appears a very damaged figure of a draped, enthroned 
Mercury; head and arms are missing; and there is no mention of the 
position of the legs, but the ‘nude torso" and the "legs covered by 
a mantle" belong to our type. Furthermore, the reliefs on the lateral 
faces of the altar, each showing a cornucopia filled with apples, 
pears, ears of corn and a pine cone (the right one poised against 
a rudder), are a striking connection with the votive altars to Mer- 
curius Arvernus from Gripswald on which apples and pears also appear 
as unconventional attributes of Mercury®> Even more provocative is 
the inscription of the Cologne altar. It reads: MERCURIO T(itus) 
FLAVIUS v [1) cToRINUS ‘centurio symbol] LEG(ionis) XXX U(lpiae) 
V (ictricis V(otum) Solvit) %®Its chief importance lies in the 
possibilities for dating that it provides, for the Legio XXX Ulpia, 
in which the votary was an officer, was founded under Trajan and 
first came to the Rhineland in 119 A.D?” That date is the terminus 
post quem for the piece; a terminus ante quem is established by the 
fact that in 223 A.D. Pia Fidelis was added to the official name of 
the legion®® But the most remarkable element in the dedication is the 
name of the centurion. The cognomen, Victorinus, recalls the Matutinus 
Victorinus of the bronze inscription from the Puy-de-Dome. Whatever en- 
igmatic relationship may have existed between these two worshippers of 
Mercurius Arvernus is complicated by the inscription on a second monumet 
from Cologne, a seated statue of Mercury dedicated by another Victor- 
inus, a soldier of the companion legion called I Minervia (fig. 3)3° 
The latter work, although reduced in quality and in the richness 
of the drapery, likewise corresponds to the Mercury of the Horn altar 
in the disposition of the mantle, the arrangement of the legs, the 
presence of a caduceus in the god’s left hand and a purse in his 
right, and, like it, must reflect in some degree the statue by Zen- 
odorus. However, the sculptor has placed the divinity on a high- 


backed throne of a type popular in and around Cologne for figures 
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of Jupiter*® Also in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum is a statue of an 
enthroned goddess which corresponds to this Mercury in its proportions 
style, and the construction of the throne, and which therefore must 
have formed a counterpart to it+! She holds a patera in her right 
hand, and probably represents Abundantia or another frequent com- 
panion of Mercury. The only external chronological indication for 
this image is again the history of the legion to which the dedicator 
belonged. The Legio I Minervia was founded under Domitian and took 
up permanent quarters at Bonn in 88/89 A.D., but, since the in- 
scription in question already omits Pia Fidelis Domitiana from its 
title, the sculpture must postdate the damnatio memoriae of that 
emperor in 96 A.D?* A terminus ante quem is difficult to establish, 
especially in dealing with a work of such negative stylistic quali- 
ties. Theoretically, it is possible that Victorinus and Titus Flavi- 
us Victorinus are one and the same person. One wonders whether trans- 
fer of personnel may not occasionally have taken place in the case 
of two companion legions administratively united in the defense of the 
Rhineland. Victorinus is not, however, an extraordinarily uncommon 
name*°and it is not necessary to assume an identity between these 
two soldiers, nor a family relationship to the Matutinus Victorinus 
of Auvergne. In the realm of speculation, they may well have been 
recruits from south-central France; the cognomen Victorinus appears 
with some frequency in extant inscriptions from Gallia Narbonensis, ** 
and legionnaires in the Legio I Minervia are known to have been 
natives of the same province (from Vienne, not far from Clermont- 
Ferrand, for example, and of Gallia Lugdunensis (Velliocassium) *® In 
any case, the two Cologne votaries are united in the worship of Mer- 
curius Arvernus, a religious interest which numerous other inhabitants 
of this part of Germania Inferior seem to have shared‘ ® 

How is one to explain this hydra-headed manifestation ef an Au- 
vergne cult along the lower Khenish frontier? The knowledge that 
The knowledge that the powerful Arverni had once made their domination 


felt as far away as the banks of the Rhine is scarcely relevant to 
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our problem. 

One aspect of the complex answer this question invokes has already 
been suggested by the Victorinus inscriptions: actual migration 
of certain Arverni to the region around the lower reaches of the 
Koer and khine. Apart from the possible recruits among the legions 
stationed there, it appears that many craftsmen from Aquitania, 
among the Arverni in particular, shifted their activity to Germania 
Inferior. It is apparent that workers in metal and terra sigillata 
transferred their ateliers to the flourishing cities of the Lower 
Ihine, just as the center of the provincial glass industry moved 
from Lyon to Cologne in the second century*® Domestic utensils and 
sigillata vesse!s from the region in question -- Vechten, Xanten, 
Cologne, Nijmegen, etc. -- are often stamped with the inscriptions, 
ARVERNI, ARVERNICI or ARVERNICUS*® Nevertheless, the implied dis- 
semination of the knowledge of Mercurius Arvernus on this private 
level remains incidental to more fundamental compulsions of public 
form. Even tirmer ties bound together Auvergne and the Lower 
ithineland, ties which were rooted in certain ramifications of 
Emperor worship. 

This second aspect of the phenomenon is introduced by consider- 
ation of a third monument in Cologne, a small pediment whose di- 
mensions indicate that it must have formed part of a Lararium (fig. 
4)°° In the center of this pediment Mercury is enthroned in the 
pose now associated with the Mercury of the Arverni. The arrangement 
of the drapery is especially close to the Horn relief, although 
there is considerable deviation in a reversal of his attributes: 
the caduceus is held in the god’s right hand and the purse in his 
left, which rests upon a low colonnette. At either side standsa 
draped goddess: at the right Fortuna with rudder and cornucopia, at 
the left a figure who has been identified as Nemesis holdinga 
measuring-rod>* Reclining personifications, one male and one female 
fill the corners of the low-relief gable. As Fremersdorf has pointed 
out, the adaptation of the figures to pedimental space and the 


freedom of their poses suggest that the sculptor of this small 
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domestic shrine did not create the composition independently. It is 


his plausible hypothesis that the monumental pediment which served as 
his model belonged originally to the temple of Mercurius Augustus 
erected in Cologne in the second half of the first century A.D°® 
Fremersdorf’s theory is reinforced by his dating of this replica, 
through convincing comparisons with dated works, in the early second 
century. Since the subject matter is well suited to such a temple -- 
not only Mercury, but also the attendant figures and Fortuna redux 
domus Augustae, in particular -- his conclusions seem entirely just- 
ified. 

The site of the temple of Mercurius Augustus has been established 
by excavations around the Cathedral of Cologne, in the northwest 
corner of the ancient city.(Colonia Agrippinensis) °° The dedicatory 
inscription of the building, which places its erection in the period 
of Titus (79-81 A.D.), has been recovered: (MERC]URIO AUGUST[O PRU 
SALUTE IMPER|ATORIS TITI CAESARIS [auGusTI TEMPLUM A FUNDAMENT (IS 
MACE|RIEM IN CIRCUMITU ET AEDIFICIS...°* In all probability, the 
foundations discovered just outside the east choir of the cathedral 
are to be related to the subsidiary buildings of the sanctuary, where- 
as the actual temple seems to have stood a short distance to the west, 
where the majority of the votive monuments were unearthed®?° Among 
the latter belong our two reflections of Mercurius Arvernus, as well 
as dedications to various Matronae, to Fortuna, to Honor and Favor, 
and to Mercurius Cissonius, a statue of Hygeia or Salus, and the 
torso of a cuirassed emperor seated on a rock -- all monuments appro- 
priate to a precinct devoted to the imperial cult. This temple is 
not to be confused with that of Drusus and the Emperor cult, fragments 
of which were found at the corner of Luxemburg and Hochstaden streets 
and reconstructed at the Wallraf-Richartz Museum?® The preserved 
pediment of the latter shows two confronted capricorns with the globe 
of the world between them, a zodiacal detail which clearly relates 


to the Emperor Augustus?” 
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The initiation of the concept of the Roman emperor as an incar- 
nation of the popular culture divinity Mercury, has long been credi- 
ted to Augustus®® Everyone is familiar with the ode of Horace likening 
the young Octavius to the son of Maia®® and there is ample docu- 
mentation for the fact that the identification was not merely confined 
to such literary conceits. Modern criticism, however, has found 
much of the evidence for the equation to be doubtful®° and this has 
led to considerable skepticism in regard to the former "legend of 
Augustus as a Mercury on earth."°*Kenneth Scott has been one of the 
most vigorous dissenters, although he must admit the presence of 
such divinization of Augustus within his lifetime in the eastern 
provinces. This is particularly true of Egypt, where the Hellenistic 
monarch were consistently worshipped as Hermes 

This recent suspicion of a previously almost axiomatic identi- 
fication has been very valuable inclarifying a basic contrast between 
Emperor worship as manifested in Italy, on the one hand, and in the 
provinces, on the other. In Italy the tradition was against actual 
worship of a living ruler, and Augustus respected it, even if the 
individual enthusiasms occasionally over-reached official policy. 
Elsewhere, cult organization of the reverence of Augustus and Roma 
was a necessary part of political strategy designed to strengthen 
the bonds of imperial loyalty®® But enough evidence remains to make 
it plain that an equation of the first emperor with Mercury sur- 
passed any official expedient and became firmly entrenched in the 
imaginations of the common people everywhere in the West as well as 
in the East®* The concept persisted in the provinces long after state 
institution of the idea of the Genius Augusti, particularly in Gaul 
and Germany®® Nor was it confined to the period of Augustus. Suc- 
ceeding centuries saw an accentuation of the alliance between the 
imperial cult and the worship of Mercury. A bronze statuette of 
Mercury in the Bibliotheque Nationale has been identified as a por- 
trait of Domitian®® In the Museum of Lucerne is another bronze statu- 


ette of Trajan as Mercury, which is interesting because it reveals 
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a seated, Semi-draped type comparable to that of Mercurius Arvernus®”’ 


This later modification of our type in the portrait of an emperor, 


as well as the connection of the Cologne examples with the cult of 


Mercurius Augustus, °& 


are significant clues to the situation which 
I believe prevailed at the sanctuary on the Puy-de-Dome. The Mercury 
temple there seems to have been erected during the period of Augus- 


tus 


at a time when great stress was placed upon uniting the "“bar- 
barians" of the Celtic and Germanic provinces by their participation 
in the reverence of Rome and the Emperor. In the two main cities 
of Western Europe, Lyon and Cologne, monumental altars were erected 


in 12 B.C.7° and 9 B.C. 74 respectively. Information is most complete 


for the Ara Lugdunensis where all the tribes of the Three Gauls 


gathered to celebrate the rites of Koma and Augustus. It was situated 
outside the city proper on a hill at the confluence of the Rhone 
and the Saone, a site whose sanctity probably antedates the Roman 
conquest of Gaul?* The altar is represented on coins and some idea 

of its size can be gained from the fact that the granite columns 
which flanked it, supporting two gilded victories with outstretched 
wings, were later cut in two and re-used as supports in the crossing 
of the church at Ainay.* Fragments of its inscription and decorative 
revetments are also preserved, corroborating these colossal di- 
mensions. All we know of the Ara Ubiorum is a brief reference by 
Tacitus.’® but it was undoubtedly designed to unite the tribes of 
the two Germanies in the same manner as the sixty cities of Gaul 
represented at Lyon. ”’ 

It is more than probable that Augustus was worshipped at Lyon in 
the guise of Mercury. The Bologna altar published by Karl Lehmann 
proves that Roma and Augustus, united in official imperial symbolism, 
could share in the folk-identification of the period!® Many of the 
coins which reproduce the Ara Lugdunensis show, on the obverse, a 
bust of Augustus holding the caduceus of Mercury. It has even been 
suggested that the date chosen for inauguration of the altar and for 


succeeding annual celebrations, the first day of August, reflects 
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this identification. But the theory rests upon the doubtful analogies 
drawn by Heron de Jubainville between Ireland and the continent. If 
Mercury was the Latinized successor of the Celtic Lug, as he believed, 
it is significant that the first day of August was dedicated to the 
former divinity as late as the medieval period in Ireland. ®° 

The contemporary foundation on the Puy-de-Dome, not far distant, 
was very likely motivated by political and religious impulses identi- 
cal with those responsible for the establishment of the Council of 
the Three Gauls. If a pre-Roman cult of some Celtic equivalent to 
Mercury had existed on this mountaintop, the administrational acumen 
of the Romans would have monumentalized it in the worship of Mer- 
curius Arvernus, consolidating in him certain aspects of imperial 
incarnation. The bronze inscription dedicated to Numini Augusti and 


Mercurius Dumiatis®? 


corroborates this theory. The bronze colossal 
statue by Zenodorus would therefore have contained an inherent al- 
lusion to Emperor worship. Faced with the problem of creating an 
image suitable to Mercury and at the same time to a divinized emperor, 
it is not difficult to understand his selection of the type whose 
reflections we have noted. Seated, semi-draped Jupiter figures had 


already been adapted to the imperial portrait statue? 


and provided 
a dignified pose which required but slight modification to represent 
Mercury-Augustus. This conservative utilization of a traditional 
Jupiter type deriving ultimately from Greek art, together with Zeno- 
dorus’ execution of reproductions of two cups hy Kalamis for Dubius 
Avitus during his sojourn in Gaul, enhances the possibility that 
the sculptor was a native of the East Mediterranean regions of retro- 
spective classicism. 

The temple of Mercurius Augustus in Cologne also would be a later 
manifestationof similar tendencies in emperor worship, implicit in 
the establishment of the Ara Ubiorum. Its pediment, perhaps, as well 
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as monuments dedicated there and in the surrounding region, reflect 


the statue of Zenodorus made some years earlier. With the motives 
behind the selection of the type thus explained, the connections 
already cited between the Rhineland and south-central France provide 
the artistic synapse linking two otherwise isolated areas. Thus a 
unique Mercury type finds its meaning and distribution in the complex 


ramifications of the Emperor cult. 
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NOTES 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Karl Lehmann for many stimulating sug- 
gestions which have helped to form this study. 


Note fF refers to E. Esperandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes 
de la Gaule romaine, 10 vols., Paris, 1907-1928. 


cf. S. Ferri's outline of the various levels in the art of Rome and his discussion 
of the methods requisite to a study of provincial sculpture--Arte romana sul Reno, 
Milan, 1931, p. 233ff. 


See L. Hahl, Zur Stilentwicklung der provinzialromischen Plastik in Germanien und 
Gallien, Diss. Heidelberg, Darmsatdt, 1937, p. 11 and note 16. He includes in this 
category the majority of works executed in marble. 


On this subject and relevant literature, see M. Stuart, 'How were Imperial Por- 
traits distributed throughout the Roman Empire?,' American Journal of Archaeology, 
XLIII, 1939, 601-617. His thesis is that the distribution was not official until 
the third century A.D., before that being exclusively in the hands of art dealers. 


For the column see F. Quilling, Die Juppitersdule des Samus und Severus, Leipzig, 

1918, with further bibliography. Cf. K. Schumacher, Stedelungs-und Kultur- 

geschichte der Rheinlande von der Urzeit bis in des Mittelalter( Handbucher des 
romisch-germanischen Central-Museums, II), Mainz, 1923, p. 314. 


C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, VI (1920), p. 176, 177, note 1. Ome of the 
dedicators, Q. Julius Auctus, has been considered a native of southern Gaul: over 
twenty members of a family of the same name are known in Narbo--F. Drexel, ‘Zur 
Mainzer Juppitersaule,' Rémischgermanisches Korresponden2-Blatt, VIII, 1915, 
65-69. 


W. Amelung (('Zum Silberbecher Corsini,' Rémische Mitteilungen, XXI, 1906, 280-281) 
has shown the dependence of the Minerva and Fortune relief upon a Greek composition 
which is also reflected in the iudicium Orestis on the Corsini silver vessel. 


Reinach, Bronzes figures de la Gaule romaine: Description raisonnee du Musee de 
de Saint-Gernain-en-Laye, Paris, [1894], p. 12; A. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 194. This name is said to appear exclusively in Syria and Egypt. 


Historia Naturalis, XXXIV, 45-47. The statue would have been begun before 58 
A.D., since we are told that Zenodorus worked for ten years on it and that later 
he made a colossal portrait statue of Nero in Rome, Nero having died in 68 A.D. 
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This is confirmed by the fact that Dubius Avitus was governor of the province 
from 54-56 A.D.--cf. Reinach, op. cit., Dp. 12. 


Campaigns of excavations were carried out from 1875 to 1878, in 1901, 1902 and 1906. 
See: A. Mallay, ‘Rapport, sur les fouilles archéologiques exécutées au sommet du 
puy-de-Doéme,' Mémoires de l'Académie des sciences, belles-lettres et arts de 
Clermont-Perrand, XVII, 1875, 17-30 with plan: P.-P. Mathieu, 'Le Puy-de-Déme; ses 
ruines; Mercure et les Matrones,' ibid., 227-284 and 345-440; P. Monceaux, 'Le 
grand temple du Puy-de-Déme, le Mercure gaulois et l'histoire des arvernes,' Revue 
historique, XXXV, 1887, 232-262; XXXVI, 1888, 1-28 and 241-278. 

Excellent views of the precinct after complete excavation are to be found in L. 
Bréhier and G.D. du Dezert, Clermont-Ferrand et le Puy-de Ddme, Paris, 2nd ed., 
1926, pp. 5 and 9. 


10.fistoria Francorum, I, 32: "Veniens vero Arvernos, delubrum illud quod Gallica 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


37. 


lingua Vasso Galatae vocant, incendit, diruit atque subvertit. Miro enim opere 
factus fuit atque firmatum: cuius paries duplex erat. Abintus enim de minuto 
lapide, a foris vero quadris scalptis fabricatum fuit; habuit enim paries ille 
crassitudinem pedes triginta: intrinsecus vero marmore ac musivo varietum erat. 
Pavimentum quoque aedis marmore stratum, desuper vero plumbo tectua." 


This connection seems first to have been recognized by Dom Bouquet in his edition 
of Gregory--Rerum Gallicarum et Prancicarum scriptores, II Paris, 1739, p. 148, 
note f. 


0. Hirschfeld, ed., Inscriptiones Aquitaniae et Lugdunensis (C.I.L., XIII, pt. 
I, fasc. 1), Berlin, 1899, nos. 1517-20, 1525-26. These are not to be confused 
confused with others from a second Mercury sanctuary at the foot of the Puy-de- 
A 
Dome. 


Ibid., no. 1523 with bibliography. Dessau # 4600. 


Cf. A. Holder, Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz, I (1896), cols. 1367-1368. Also M. 
Ihm, 'Dumiatis,' Real-Bncyclopadie, V, col. 1791. 


C.I.L., XIII, 1521. Cf. Mathieu, op. cit., D. 269. 


Mallay, op. cit., D.- 29; Mathieu, op. cit., pp. 245-247. The magnificence of 
the temple can be partially realized from the fact that no less than sixty differ- 
ent kinds of marble were discovered in the excavations. Both red and green 
porphyry were also used, one variety having been imported from Numidia. 


L. Renier ('Remarques au sujet de l'inscription Mercurio Dumiati trouvée dans 
les foullles du Puy-de-Dome,' Revue des societdés savants des départements, 6th 

series. I, 1875, 22) believed that all Gaul contributed to the cost of the temple. 

Cf. O- Hirschfeld, 'Die Haeduer und arverner unter romischer Herrschaft,' (1887), 

Kleine Schriften, Berlin, 1913, p. 201, note 2. 
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19. 


Other inscriptions are doubtful. allmer (Revue ¢pigraphique, III, 1891, 87, #855) 
reconstructs an inscription in the Clermont Museum, from the Puy-de-Déme: (yun, 
Aug. et Deo Mercurio Arvern|no.......cives (for civis) A [rvernus nego] tiator... 
[v.s.t.m.| It is given thus in @C.J.L., XIII, 1522. Cf. Mathieu, op. cit.,p, 
257-258. 

An inscription from Riom near the Puy-de-Dome has received many different read- 
ings; these are charted in C.J.L. XIII, 1462. Genito Arvernorum which appears 
there is probably related to an ethnic personification and not to Mercury--cf. 
R. Mowat, ‘Note sur un groupe d'inscriptions relatives au culte de Mercure en 
Gaule,' Revue archéologique, XXIX, 1875, 33. 

A problematic inscription from Bitburg near Trier has provoked long philological 
and epigraphical arguments. It reads: I|n H(onoren) Domus) [D(ivanae)] Deo 
Mercu(rio] Vasso Caleti Mandalonius Gratus Dionum) [D(at)]. C.1.L., XIII, 4130. 
First published by G. Barsch, 'Alterthumer des Kreises Bitburg,' Bonner Jahr- 
bucher, I, 1842, 44. Mowat (op. cit., Dp. 367) felt that the form of the letters 
pointed to a date in the early second century A.D., but the formula Jn honoren 
domus divinae seems not to appear before the time of Antoninus Pius, and was not 
in common usage before the period of Marcus Aurelius--Hahl, Stilentwicklung, p. 10 
with further references. 

For discussions of the meaning of the two words, Vasso and Caleti, and their 
relation to the Vasso Galatae of Gregory of Tours, see especially Becker, 'Mercur 
bei den Arvernen,' Zeitschrift fiir Alterthtimswissenschaft, X, 1852, no. 61, cols. 
481-485; Osann, 'Mercur bei den Arvernern,' Bonner Jahrbucher, XVIII, 1852, 
139-144; L. Havet, 'Vasso Galeti,' Revue archeologique, XXIX, 1875, 175; Hh. 
d'arbois de Jubainville, 'Vasso Galeti' ibid., pp. 325-329; Mathieu, op. cit., D. 
257; Mowat, Revue archéologique, XXIX, 1875, 35; Idem., 'Le temple Vassogalate 
des arvernes et la dédicace Mercurio Vasso Caleti,' R.A., XXX, 1875, 359-372. 
The most extreme viewpoint is that of Mathieu, who denies any relation between the 
two texts and claims that Vasso Caleti at Bitburg is merely a family name! 

The Bitburg inscription may be another reference to the "Temple of the Gauls" on 
the Puy-de-Dome, but there remains the possibility that Caleti might allude to a 
Celtic tribe of that name dwelling near the mouth of the Seine. On the other hand, 
the word may be a Celtic variation of the Latin word for Gauls or Celts and it 
appears on Celtic coins which were not minted by the Caleti of Belgica: Dic- 
tionnaire archéologique de la Gaule: époque celtique, Paris, 1875, I, p. 84 (medals 
of Auvergne with CALED or CALE?); F. de Saulcy, ‘apercu général sur la numis- 
matique gauloise,' Revue archéologique, II, 1866, 410 (coins of the Aedul with 
the inscription 0). 


E IX, #6584 with bibliography. C.I.L., XIII, 8579 (the inscription of the second 
altar is no. 8580). Height: 0, 34 m.; width: 0, 37m.; thickness: 0, 18m. Red 
sandstone. Both altars were discovered, with four others dedicated to the Deae 
Matronae or Matres, in a semicircular precinct. The first has a laurel tree 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


26. 
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represented on each lateral face, and two apples and two pears sculptured on its. 
upper surface; the second has one large apple. ‘ 

The ornament on the former (no. 19 in the Bonn Museum) has been dated at the very 
beginning of the third century A.D. in comparison with other examples of the 
motive--E. Kruger, "Ein Beitrag zu den Juppiter-saulen,' Bonner Jahrbucher, CIV, 
1899, 61. 


C.I.L. XIII, 6603. Zangemeister, the editor of this volume of the Corpus, states 
explicitly that the formula, Jn honorem domus divinae, given by many writers (as, 
for example, Dessau, #4592) is in error. Cf. the reading of Mowat, R.A., XXIX, 
1875, 41; Mercurio Arverno, Riccosillus donavi... 


C.I.L., XIII, 8164; Dessau, # 4591. 


C.I.L., XIII, 8235. The original provenance of this monument is not known. It 
was discovered in 1845 and walled into the Caecilienspital-- J. Klinkenberg, 
Das romische Koln (P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmaler der der Rheinprovinz, VI, pt. 
II), Dusseldorf, 1906, p. 248. Cf. H. Duntzer, Verzeichnis der ronischen Alter- 
thumer des Museums Wallraf-Richartz in Koln, Cologne, 1869, p. 21, no. 9. 


Mowat, op. cit., D. 42, after Brambach, Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum, no. 835. 
Mowat interprets vicini as a "misprint" for vicani, and the following two letters 
as the V and the N of the ancient name for Wenau. 


Mowat, loc. cit. 


E IX, #6610 with bibliography. The altar was probably found on the Melenborch 
above Horn in the XVIIth century and was later walled into the tower of the parish 
church of this Netherlands town, where it was rediscovered in 1830--Mathieu, op. 
cit., Dp. 379. It then formed part of the Guillon collection at Roermond, from 
whence it was acquired by the Museum of Leyden. Height: 0, 95 m.; width: Oo, 
56 m.; thickness: 0, 23 m. Sandstone. 


C.I.u., XIII, 8709 (Zangemeister). This inscription is very damaged in its lower 
lines and various readings are given. Espérandieu cites: Mercurio Arverno [ojea- 
(iculum) Irmidius Ma[er]o ex(s)t(ruxit). Mowat ('Sur la restitution de la statue 
colossale de Mercure exécutée par Zenodore pour les arvernes,' Bulletin Monumental, 
XLI, 1875, 559) reads: Mercurio Arverno D(ecinus) Irmidius ar(am) po(suit) e(x) 
v(oto), not recognizing that the D with a bar through it stands for ED. Else- 
where (R.A., XXIX, 1875, 42) Mowat considered the same letter as more probably 
the first in the name Hermidius, and for the last line read ponendum. 

If the restoration Macro is correct, it is interesting to compare an inscription 
found on the XIII, 1524): ll [ius] 
Regali [s} Macri fil(ius) v(otum) s(olvit) L(ibens) al(ertto). Cf. the problem of 
the Victorinus inscriptions in Cologne, p.26. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Mowat, Bulletin monumental, 1875, pp. 557-568. 


Iden, 'Les types de Mercure assis, de Mercure barbu et de Mercure tricdphale sur 
des monuments découvertes en Gaule,' Bulletin monumental, XLII, 1876, 338-368. He 
considered all seated Mercury types derivatives of this one archetype. 

The Corinthian coin is reproduced in the plates of the Loeb Classical Library 
edition of Pausanias (vol. V, pl. 83, 4) referring to II, iii, 4. 

Mowat was correct insofar as he recognized that Zenodorus improvised upon some 
Greek prototype, in all probability. This seems even more likely when one reads 
(Pliny, XXXIV, 47) that at the time he made the statue for the Arverni he also 
produced very skillful copies of two cups by Kalamis--Cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, 
‘Two Roman Silver Jugs,' American Journal of Archaeology, XLII, 1938, 85. For the 
theory that the silver jugs from Bernay which Professor Lehmann discusses may 
actually be attributed to Zenodorus, see Reinach, Bronzes figures, p. 13; there is, 
of course, no objective evidence for such an hypothesis. 


For example, Reinach, op. cit., Dp. 80f., no. 68, discussing a bronze figurine from 
St. Reverien which is nude and not even related in pose. 


Mathieu, op.cit., PP. 388-397. Cf. also, Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, p. 202, 
note 2. 

J. aAdhémar (Influences antiques dans l'art du moyen Gge francais, London, Warburg 
Institute, 1939, p. 206) cites three Romanesque carvings of Auvergne which he 
believes to refer to the destruction of the Zenodorus image. These show peasants 
pulling down a seated nude image to which Christian anti-pagan symbolism has given 
the head of a monkey. 


E IV, #3340 with bibliography. The statue was found in 1883 with a large altar 
inscribed:, Mercur[io\, and two fragments of a smaller image of Mercury. The theory 
that it closely resembles the Horn relief and is therefore a second copyof the 
Mercury of the Arverni was first published by H. de Villefosse, ‘Une nouvelle 
copie du Mercure Arverne,' Revue Archeologique,XLVI, 1883, 387-389. It is now 
in the Langres Museum. Height: 1, 80 m. 


Reinach, Catalogue illustré du Musée ...de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, I, Paris, 2nd 
ed., 1926, p. 90, no. 27592, mentions a fragment allegedly belonging to this 
figure: "Fragment de Damplerre, Haute-Marne, appartenant 4 une statue décrite plus 
bas (27591)." Could this be part of the missing arm, or has Reinach confused a 
piece of one of the smaller statues found with our Mercury? I was unable to 


discover this fragment in the museum. 
See above, p.23 notes 21, 22. 


E VIII, # 6399 with bibliography. From the Wallraf-Platz west of the Cathedral. 
Cf. below, p.29 # note 55. 
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See above, note 19. 


C.I.L., XIII, 8233. The same person is also known from the inscription of a cippus 
from Cologne--C.J.L., XIII, 8219. 

The altar is of local stone. Height: 0, 80 m.; width: 0, 50 m.; thickness: 0, 20m. 
The relief of Mercury is placed within a small niche; a goat reclines at his right 
and a cock stands at his left. 


E. Ritterling, 'Legio,' Real-B&ncyclopadie, XII, cols. 1821-23. 


puntzer, Verzeichnis, Dp. 27, no. 11. 


E VIII, # 6423 with bibliography. From the Apellhof-Platz, west of the Cathedral. 
Cf. below, p. 29» note 55. 

The inscription (C.J.L., XIII, 8232) reads: Vict[o]rinu[s|\mil(es) leg(ionis) I 
(Minerviae) v(otum) s(olvit) L(ibens) m(erito). 


Compare E VIII, # 6383, 6386. There is correspondence even in such details as the 
little footstool or table sketched beneath the throne. 


E VIII, # 6431. This was not found with the Mercury statue since it was used as 
building material in the ancient walls of Cologne. Height: 0, 27 m The left arm 
and the head are missing. 


Ritterling, op. cit., cols. 1420-21. 


See H. Dessau and P. de Rohden, Prosopographia imperii Romani; Saec. I.II.III, Ill, 
no. 432; also indices to the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. 


C.I.L., XII, index. Numerous veterans of the Legio I Minervia appear in the 
inscriptions of this province. 


Ritterling, op. cit., col. 1423. 


In addition to the inscriptions and sculptures already mentioned, there exist a 

number of problematic works which are impossible to identify with certainty. A 

fragment of a seated statue called "Zeus" is preserved in the Museum of Aachen 

and comes from Stolberg (E VIII, # 6574 with bibliography). All that one has 

for identification is a part of the left leg,the drapery over the thigh, and pleces 
of the throne; the nude torso and draped legs would suit the Jupiter interpre- 

tation, but would also be appropriate to our Mercury type. 


Strabo, IV, ii, 3. 
For the transfer of the sigillata industry, see Hahl, Stilentwicklung, p. 54, 


note 105 and the references cited there. For the shift in the centers of glass 
Production, see Morin-Jean, La verrerie en Gaule sous l'empire romain, Paris, 1913, 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


p. 14f.; A. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, section on Gaul, passin. 

For the general theory of migration, cf. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, VI (1920), 
p. 8: "Un Romain qui vient ou séjourne en Gaule y porte l'amour ou l'image de ses 
dieux: la divinité, autrefois comme aujourd'hui, suit son dévot." --and his note 
5: "On peut dire pareille chose du dieu gaulois: c'est ainsi que le Mercure aArverne 
est adoré & Horn pres de Roermond...," etc. 


O. Bohn, ed.. Instrumentum domesticum (C.I.L. XIII, pt. III, fasc. 1), Berlin, 
1900, 10040 C. 174, a-1; 175A, b-c, e-f. Cf. Bonner Jahrbucher, XCVI, pp. 147, 152; 
XCIX, p. 62; CXIV, p. 204 CXVI, p. 31. 


E X, # 7432. Length: 0, 64 m.; height in the center: 0, 27m. Before its removal 
to the Museum Wallraf-Richartz, this was long walled in the masonry of a house in 
Cologne. To the bibliography of Esperandieu add: F. Fremersdorf, WNeuerwerbungen 
der romischen Abteilung des W.-R. Museums 2u Koln wahrend der Jahre 1923-1927, 
Berlin, 1928, pl. 150 and text thereto (source of our illustration). 

In the light of the following discussion, this Lararium is especially interesting 
Mercury was frequently allied with the cult of the Lares. Cf. E IV, # 2953--an 
altar in the Museum of Melun with the dedication: Mercurio et Laribus augusti(s). 


Fremersdorf, 'Neue Skulpturen in der romischen Abteilung des W.-R. Museums zu 
Koln, ' Germania, IX, 1925, 23 and note 3. He compares the general composition 
with the pediment of a Roman temple reproduced on one of the Villa Medici reliefs 
which Sieveking ascribed to a Claudian monument erected in honor of the Divus 
Augustus--J. Sleveking, 'Zur Ara Pacis Augustae,' Jahreshefte des oeterreichischen 
archaologischen Institutes in Wien, X, 1907, 189-190. Cf. F. Studniczka, ‘zur 
Deutung des Tempelreliefs in Villa Medici,' Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archa:-- 
ologischen Instituts, XXI,1906, 86-89, figs. 4-5. Sleveking's theories have been 
enlarged in recent years by: R. Bloch, ‘Ara Pietatis Augustae,' mélanges d'arché- 
ologie et d'histoire, LVI, 1939, 81-120; R. Carpenter, 'Observations on Familiar 
Statuary in Rome,' Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XVIII, 1941, 98-101. 


Fremersdorf, loc. cit.. 


Iden, 'Tempelreste auf dem Domhugel zu Koln,’ Bonner Jahrbucher, CXXXIII, 1928, 
213-223, pl. XIX. For earlier excavations, see the summary in: R. Schultze and 
C. Steuernagel, Colonia Agrippinensis (Festschrift der XLIII Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmanner in Koln am 25 Sept. 1895-- Bonner Jahrbiicher, vols. 
XCVI-XCVIII), chapter 12. 


C.I.L. XIII, 8236; illustrated in Germania Romana, IV, Bamberg, 2nd ed., 1928, pl. 

48, 4. Klinkenberg (Das rom. Koln, Dp. 220, fig. 82) reconstructs: Mercurio Augus- 

tales...fecerunt(?). 


Fremersdorf, op. cit., D. 220f. He gives (p. 218ff) a complete list of all the 
finds from the hill and adjacent sites. 
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E VIII, # 6397 with bibliography. He states that the building was probably c. 9, 

50 m. in height and 6 m. in width. For a reconstruction, see A. Kisa, 'Romische 
f 

Ausgrabungen an der Luxemburgerstrasse in Koln,' Bonner Jahrbucher, XCIX/C, 1896, 

21-53, fig. 1. 


Cf., however, the dating of Kisa (op. cit., p. 28) in the sixties of the first 
century. 

A denarius of Augustus from the Lugdunum mint (12-11 B.C.) has a single capricorn 
on the reverse whose legs are disposed over a globe in precisely the same pose-- 
H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Bmpire in the British Museum, I, London, 1923, 
pl. 11, 13. For similar coins, see K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Romische Mitteilungen, 
XLII, 1927, 165f. and note 5, with bibliography. 


0. Hirschfeld, 'Le conseil des Gaules (1904),' Kleine Schriften, pp. 127-132. H. 
Heinen, 'Zur Begrundung des romischen Kaiserkultes: chronologische Ubersicht von 
48 v. bis 14 n. Chr.,' Klio: Beitrage zur alten Geschichte, XI, 1911, 129-177. P. 
Riewald, De imperatorum Romanorum cum certis dis et comparatione et aequatione, 
Diss. Halle, 1912, pp. 267-269. 


Horace, Qdes, I, 11, v. 41ff.: "Sive mutata juvenem figura,/ Ales, in terris 

imitaris, almae/ Piltus Maiae, patiens vocari/ Caesaris ultor. For bibliography 

on this, see F. Stahelin, Die Schweiz in romischer Zeit, Basel, 1931, pp. 471-472, 

note 6. 


Among discredited indications of the identification of Mercury and Augustus are: 
(1) The inscription of an altar from Rome (C.I.L., VI, 30975) which Domaszewski 
(Abhandlungen zu romischen Religion, p. 146) believed to allude to Mercurius- 
Augustus in the Capitoline Triad. Cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, 
Munich, ist ed., 1912, p. 93, n. 3; K. Scott, "Mercur-Augustus und Horaz C I 2,' 
Hermes: Zeitschrift fur Philologie, LXIII, 1928, 18-19. 

(2) An inscription from Dendera, Egypt, with hieroglyphs formerly interpreted as: 
"Helmis Caesar, beloved of Ptah and of Isis," and in which Krall (Wiener Studien, 
V, 1883, 315, no. 1) saw a reference to Mercury-Augustus. But the hieroglyph for 
Hermes (Helmis) is now read as Romaios--Scott, op. cit., pp. 19-20 with further 
references. 

(3) A silver patera from Fins d'annecy with the bust of Augustus and scenes relat- 
ing to Apollo and Mercury--W. Deonna, 'Le trésor des Fins d'annecy,' Revue arche- 
ologique, 1920, I, pp. 187-8. (Mercurius Augustus interpretation). There is now 
some evidence that the patera isa forgery: Scott, pp. 25-26, citing Dessau and 
Norden. 

(4) The theory of J. Six ('Octavien-Mercure,' Revue archéologique, 1916, II, Dp. 
257-264) that the Germanicus statue in the Louvre was originally a portrait of 
Octavian as Hermes Logios and was reworked in antiquity. Cf. Lippold, ‘Kleomenes,' 
Real-kncyclopadie, XI, col. 713. 
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(5) A number of inscriptions from Pompeii (C.I.L., X, 884-923) seemed to indicate 
that the ministri Mercurii Maiae became in this period ministri Augusti Mercurii 
Maiae, eventually being reduced to ministri Augusti-- Mommsen, C.I.L., X, D+ 109). 
This has been disproved by E. Bormann, ‘Aus Pompeji,' Wiener Branos, Vienna, i909, 
pp. 314-316. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 131, accepted Mommsen's interpretation, 
however, and compared a dedication from Lyon (C.I.L., XIII, 1769): Mercurio August 
et Maiae Augustae, aedem et signa duo cum imagine Ti. Augusti. 


L. Ross-Taylor, fhe Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Philological Monographs pub- 

lished by the American Philological Association, I), Middletown, Conn., 1931, p. 

162-163. Cf. her 'Worship of Augustus in [Italy during his Lifetime,' fransactions 

of the American Philological Association, LI, 1920, 118, n. 7. She had previously 
accepted the equation of Augustus with Mercury--[bid., XLV, i914. 238. 


Scott, op. cit., DP. 15-33. Scott's extreme skepticism has been opposed by E. 
Bickel, 'Die politische und religiose Bedeutung des Provinzialoberpriesters im 
romischen Westen,' Bonner Jahrbucher, CXXXIII, 1928, 1-27; also Stahelin, op. 
cit., DP. 471-72, note 6. 

Scott argues that Horace invented his metaphorical equation on the basis of 
acquaintance with Egyptian traditions. Cf. R. Reitzenstejn, Poimandres, Leipzig, 
1904, p. 284. 

For the general eastern Hellenistic background for Emperor divinization, see P. 
Charlesworth, 'Some Observations on Ruler-cult especially in Rome,' farvard 
Theological Review, XXVIII, 1935, 5-44, with bibliography. 


Charlesworth, p. 27f.; A. Nock, 'Religious Developments from the Close of the 
Republic to the Reign of Nero,' Cambridge Ancient History, X (chapter XV), pp. 
485ffr. 


An inscription published by A. Maluri, Wuova silloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos, 
Florence, 1925, #466, is an explicit indication from the Greek islands: Imp- 
(eratori) Caesari Divi f(ilio) Aug(usto) Mercurio scrutarei. AvToKparapt 
Katoape Geour Epune ac mpooTarduv tos Avoye vous 
rou Tokuyapous grrokaloapos, ct. a denarius of the eastern mint (31-29 B.C.) with 
representation of Mercury seated on a rock, holding a lyre, and the inscription, 
CABSAR DIVI--Mattingly, op. cit., I, p. 98, pl. 14,15. 

Particularly important is an altar in Bologna on which the young Augustus is 
represented as Mercury, holding purse and caduceus, and accompanied by Roma. See 
the discussion by K. Lehmann-Hartleben, 'Ein Altar in Bologna,' Romische Mitteil- 
ungen, XLII, 1927, 163-176, 2 plates. Cf. below, note 78. 

A bronze statuette of Mercury from Rennes in France has been identified as a 
portrait of Augustus--E. de Chanot, 'Statuettes en bronze du Musée de Rennes,' 
Gazette archéologique, I, 1875, 135, pl. 36. This has been attacked by Scott 
op. cit., pp. 20-22), but was accepted by J.J. Bernouilli, Die Bildnisse der 
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romischen Kaiser und ihrer Angehorigen, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1886, D. 39, no. 62. 
Otto Brendel (Ikonographie des Kaisers Augustus, Diss. Heidelberg, Nurnberg, 1931, 

p. 18, note 2) is equivocal, but points out that Scott's comparison of the neck 
modelling with coin portraits of Augustus is not fair, since just that feature is 
always freely handled by die-cutters. Brendel, however, finds an incarnation of 
Mercury in Augustus in a stucco relief of the Farnesina--'Novus Mercurius,' 

Romische Mitteilungen, L, 1935, 231-259, pls. 26-28. 


65. Cf. stahelin, op. cit., pp. 471-72. Also J. Mayor, ‘'Trouvailles récentes A 

Gentve,' Anzeiger fur schweizerische Altertumskunde, VIII, 1896-98, 55, who cites 
seventeen dedications to Mercurius Augustus from Gallia Narbonensis. 


y 66. Babelon-Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, 1895, p. 365, no. 837; J. Babelon, Choix de bronzes et de terres cuites des 
collections Opperman et de Janzé, Brussels, 1929, pl. V, p. 21, # 6. Height: 
240mm. He is nude and seated with his right leg drawn back; a chlamys is placed 
over his right shoulder and arm; a purse is held in his right hand, and a caduceus 
was once in his left. 


67. stahelin, op. cit., fig. 124. From Ottenhusen. Height: 30, 5 cm. The drapery, 
as in our type, covers the left shoulder, the left arm, and both legs. The 
position of the legs with the left drawn back is the only major deviation. The 
figure leans back in a more relaxed pose. 


68. See above, p.29, note 55. The Lararium pediment possibly reflects the pediment 
of the Temple, and the two other monuments (Fig.3 and the unpublished altar) de- 
rive from its precinct. 


69. Mathieu, op. cit., p. 279; Bruyerre, Bulletin mensuel de l'Académie des in- 
scriptions, Revue archéologique, 1886, II, p. 112: Les inscriptions retrouvées 
, datent ces constructions du 1°" si&cle de notre tre." 
p- A comparison of a Corinthian capital from the Puy-de-Dome (reproduced by Audollent, 
Le Musée de Clermont-Perrand, Clermont-Ferrand, 1908, p. 38, fig. 24) with a 
pilaster capital of the Augustan temple in Cologne (see above, notes 56-57) 
reveals close stylistic analogies. 


70. There is some conflict in the sources as to the date. Livy (#pit. 137) and Dio 
Ss (Historia, LIV, xxxiil, 1) give the year 742, or 12 B.C. Suetonius (Claudius, 2, 1) 
ee gives 744 or 10 B.C. Possibly the first refers to the beginning of construction 
i and the second to actual inauguration. cf. Heinen, Klio, XI, 1911, 162, note 2 
and further bibliography. : 


71. 9 B.C.-4 A.D.: C.4.H., De 486. See also F. Ritter, 'Entstehung der drei 
" " " 

altesten Rheinstadte, Mainz, Bonn und Koln' Bonner Jahrbucher, XVIII, 1851, 50. 
He compares not only the ara Lugdunensis, but the Ara Drusi at Mainz as well. 
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All three provincial altars, together with one in Narbonne and the Ara Pacis at 
Rome, appear to be comparable manifestations of state ambition, glorifying the 
first emperor and his contributions to the prosperity and peace of the Empire. 


Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, IV (1921), p. 434. For numerous inscriptions of 
priests serving the altar, with the formulae, aram ad Confluentes, ad Confluenten, 
etc. see C.IJ.L., XIII, 1674-5, 1036, 1042-5. Since Lyon was a completely new 
Roman foundation, it was evidently felt wiser to give the natives their cult out- 
side the city. 
Strabo, IV, i111, 2 mentions a temple in addition to the altar, but the earliest 
inscriptions mention only the altar, finally both altar and temple. E. Kornemann 
(‘zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,' Klio, I, 1901, 108) believes that 
the temple was not added until the enc of the first century. Strabo's té€POv can 
perhaps be interpreted as "precinct" or "sacred place." His description is inter- 
esting, particularly the last phrase which has been emended by Muller to read 
"and aloo an image of Augustus," and by Meineke to read "and also a great statue 
{or Augustus] "--Loeb ed., II, DP. 223, note 4. 
“1d te fepor ro [adatdy Katcape 
To T@ MPO TAUTHS idpuTaL TIS TOAEWS ETTL TH OUP TOV av 
Emrypagny €xwy TOV EF Tov api6- 
Kal TOUTWY ExaoToU peryas .” 


Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV of plates, pl. 210, f. Cf. H. Dragendorff, 
‘Numismatik,' Bonner Jahrbucher, CXIII, 1905, 241ff. For a reconstruction, see A. 
Steyert, Wouvelle Histoire de Lyon, I, Lyon, 1895, p. 201, fig. 243. He repro- 
duces a bronze statuette of a victory which he believed to reflect ome of those 
which flanked the altar. 

See also, H. Bazin, Vienne et Lyon gallo-romains, Paris, 1891, pp. 235-237 with 
bibliography to that date; Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, pp. 127-132, 145ff.; 
Renel, Les religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, p. 330f.; 
H. Dragendorff, 'Der Altar der Roma und des Augustus in Lugdunum,' Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archaol. Instituts, LII, 1937, 111-119. 


Abbé Chagny, St.-Martin d'Ainay, Paris, 1935, pp. 79ff., reviews the evidence and 
the origin of the theory in earlier antiquarian writings (Guillaume Paradin, Spon 
etc.), concluding that the attribution is an entirely reasonable one though 
lacking authentic documentation. [It is interesting to know that these enormous 
shafts impreesed Rabelais during his stay in Lyon; he refers to them in a passage 
describing the proportions of the youthful Gargantua's pen--Book I, ch. xiv, 31. 
In addition to the bibliography cited by Chagny, see Bazin, op. cit., DPD. 237, 
after 237, after J. Remaux, Origine des colonnes de l'église d'Ainay, 1841; 
op. cit., p. 145. 
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C.I.L., XIII, 1664: RO[MAB Bf AUGUSTO) (cuttings for gilt bronze letters). 
For fragments of the oak-leaf garlands and fillets with engaged lictors' staves, 
see E II, # 1758; Renel, of. ctt., p. 331; Dragendorff, Jahrbuch, figs. 1-4. 


Annals, I, 37, 239. For discussion of the topography of the Oppidum Ubiorum and 
the altar, see: H. Nissen, ‘Zur Geschichte des rémischen Kdln,' Colonia Agrippin- 
ensis, 1895, p. 152ff.; H. Duntzer, ‘Die ara Ubiorum und des Legionslager beim 
Oppidum Ubiorum' Festschrift zum finfzigjahrigen Jubildum des Vereins von Alter- 

thumsfreunden im Rheinlande am 1 Oktober 1891, Bonn, 1891, pp. 35-61; J. Klinken- 
berg, 'Die Stadtanlage des romischen Koln und die Limitation des Ubierlandes,' 
Bonner Jahrbucher, CXL/CXLI, 1936, 259-298. 


For analysis of the 60 tribes and of the organization of the Three Gauls, see E. 

Kornemann, 'Die Zahl der gallischen Civitates in der romischen Kaiserzeit,' lio, 

I, 1901, 331-348; Jullian, Histoire, IV, p. 90f. and note 8. 


See above, note 64 (paragraph two). Kenneth Scott ('Mercury on the Bologna Altar,' 
Romische Mitteilungen, L, 1935, 225-230, pl. 25) connects this representation with 

a@ passage from the life of Trimalchio in the Satyricon of Petronius, and attempts 

to show that the female figure is Minerva rather than Roma as well as that Mercury 

is not intended as a portrait of Augustus but as the patron "saint" of a business- 

man. His arguments are not very convincing, however, in view of the striking 

resemblance to Augustus and the presence of his capricorn symbol on crossed cornu- 
copiae represented on another face of the altar. 


Cf. Mowat, Bulletin de la société nationale des antiquaires i» Prance, 1904, pp. 187- 
188 (Cabinet des médailles, série gauloise, # 4737). 


Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, p. 129ff. Jullian, op. cit., p. 435, note 3, 
questions this theory. Although Sextilis had not yet been renamed for Augustus 
in 12 B.C., he points out that it was a month of imperial celebrations, par- 
ticularly the first which commemorated the taking of Constantinople. 


See above,p. 22, note 13. It is interesting to note that two inscriptions in the 
Museum of Trier read: In h. d. d. Numinibus Augg. (C.I.L., XIII, 4131-2). They 
were discovered at Bitburg where the dedication which may relate to the Puy-de- 
Dome (see above, note 18) was found. another sanctuary devotedto the worship of 
the emperor in the guise of Mercury may have existed there as well. 


One might compare a statue like that of Augustus in the Museum at Arles-- E II, 
# 1694 (Carrara marble). Even closer is a portrait statue of Claudius from Leptis 
Magna--fhe [Illustrated London News, March 12, 1938, p. 435, fig. 7. Here the 
right arm is not raised to grasp a sceptre, but held out with a globe. The 
position of the legs, amd the drapery arrangement, is almost precisely that of our 
Mercury type. Cf. also C.d4.H#., Vol. IV of plates, pl. 152 b (Tiberius from 
Caere in the Lateran). 


See above,p. 2iand note 7; note 28. 
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THE ANIMAL SEEN FROM ABOVE IN MIGRATION ART: 
ITS FORMS AND MAGICAL MEANING” 
by 
Mary Shepherd Slusser 


The occurrence of a large number of the artistic idioms of the 
Eurasiatic Steppe among most ©! the tribal groups that ebbed and flowed 
across the great plains of Europe from a time preceding the Koman Empire 
to the establishment of the great national states of Europe, is an in- 
sistent theme which has been well recognized by scholars of art history 
for some time. Some of these recurring motives are, for example, the 
"contorted animal" whose trunk appears to have been given a half-twist 
so that the direction of the hindquarters is opposed to that of head and 
forequarters; the “animal swastika", a motive in which the arms of a 
swastika or cross become animal or bird heads*® and yet a third, that 
of a man flanked by two monsters whom he dominates® These three are 
but a meagre and altogether random sampling from traditions embracing 
a host of kindred modes of expression. A survey of some of the litera- 
ture of the Steppe and Migration art will acquaint the reader with many 
more and at the same time point up the parallelisms and indicate the 
persistence of these motives through time and space? 

In this report, however, I shall discuss primarily a single motive as 
it occurs in Mjgration art from about the fifth to the tenth century 
A.D., giving considerable attention to the elaborations, variations, and 
modifications which it undergoes. This motive had not been made clear 
with respect to meaning and to source, and I should here like to clarify 
further its role in the European Migration period. 

The quadruped seen from above motive is, as the name implies, a 
four-legged beast, viewed from above so that only the dorsal portion is 
visible. Instead of representing the legs, however, in the foreshortened 
perspective demanded by such a dorsal view of the trunk, they are dis- 
torted by lateral extension as if the semi-flexed leg, broken at the 
body, were pulled out and up in a single plane with the body. The feet, 
however, are usually rendered to relate correctly with the dorsal view 


of the body. Though often elaborated by decorative additions, and quite 
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as often reduced to a mere schematic rendition, this basic pattern re- 
mains constant. 

Elaboration consists primarily in the application of the “pear cell"® 
to the hip or shoulder; line, lines, ladder or similar decoration 
bisecting the creature along a median line corresponding to the back- 
bone; and a linear décor arranged in various ways, but in general 
placed almost at right angles to the bisecting pattern, and correspond- 
ing to the ribs. These three elaborations often occur together, singly, 
or in varying cémbinations of the two. A snake or snakes twisted about 
the legs and body also occurs, but this more rarely. 

An excellent illustration of the basic quadruped motive combined with 
all of these elaborations is provided by a bronze fibula, ca. sixth 
century A.D., from Lousgaard, Bornholm, Denmark (Fig. 1). An uniden- 
tifiable beast with large and staring "visionary" eyes, which probably 
at one time contained inlay, it is given in strict bilateral symmetry, 
as if seen from above and with the typical distortion of the legs. the 
forefeet are rendered as if seen from above, while the hind ieet (one is 
missing) appear in profile. At the juncture of body and leg are truncat- 
ed pear cells which also appear to have originally held inlay. The bi- 
secting line in this instance consists of beads or granulae enclosed by 
two parallel incisions, but somewhat obscured by the interruption of an 
angular or cruciform cell for inlay. Further decoration is achieved by 
irregular, paired lines extending from the median line to the contour 
ridge. In each forefoot the animal grasps a snake which in turn bites 
its muzzle, and two other snakes are looped loosely around the hind 
legs, their heads curving gracefully toward each other and barely seem- 
ing to meet over the median line down the quadruped’s back. 

In addition to the true quadruped seen from above motive, as ex- 
emplified in the foregoing illustration, we find a second motive, which 
though deriving from an entirely different source and artistic concep- 
tion, finds expression in a similar mode. It consists of two animals, 
seen in profile, rendered dos-&a-dos, often left completely headless, 


as often provided with a common head or given individual profile heads. 
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In this motive, however, the legs and feet are given in profile, without 
the distortion described for the quadruped seen from above motive, and 
are usually flexed in a manner as if supporting the weight of a crouch- 
ing beast. In most instances careful examination reveals the delineation 
of two trunks in profile as opposed to a single body rendered in the 
dorsal view. 

On the oval foot plate of a sixth or seventh century bronze Langobard 
fibula from Hungary (Fig. 2), we find excellent illustration of this 
second motive. Examination reveals that the legs and feet are in profile 
as if the headless beasts were crouching on the confining border. The 
bodies are separated by an irregular geometric pattern, and the contours 
of the profile trunks seem to be rendered by slightly curved lines. The 
large dorsally viewed head finial probably is not related to the small 
profile animals, but its proximity gives the appearance of providing 
their heads and tends therefore to obscure the true reading. 

That the head finial is not part of the composition is brought out by 
examination of the late sixth century fibula from Gummersmark, Seeland, 
Denmark (Fig. 3). Here in the center of the head plate appear two small 
animals in profile and rendered dos-&a-dos but separated by a zigzag line 
enclosed by parallel lines. They are provided with profile legs and 
feet, and as in the previous example, appear to support the weight of a 
crouching body. Slightly curved longitudinal lines, especially on the 
left body, further suggest the profile view and it will be seen that the 
curved line outlining the contour of the back does not touch the divid- 
ing line. That these represent profile bodies of crouching animals is 
clearly brought out by comparison with the bodies of the descending 
animals on the rhomboid foot plate. It will be observed that each has 
the same curved contour line delineating the back, and the same flexed 
legs and curved profile feet, the significant difference being that the 
creatures on the foot plate are provided with head and tail. As in our 
previous example, the beasts on the head plate are headless, but above 
them and separated from them by an ornamental border like that which 


separates their bodies, there is a grotesque human-like mask, seen, not 
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in the dorsal view which we would expect if it related to the animals 
below, but in full face. The mask falls in this central prominent posi- 
tion as the dominant one of the five border masks, and probably was not 
intended to form part of the composition below. 

Further illustration of this suggestion that the motive actually 
represents profile bodies of two animals back to back, and that the 
large head finials or masks are not related to them, is offered by a 
silver Langobard fibula of the sixth or seventh century from the Pro- 
vince of Udine, Italy (Fig. 4). On the oval foot plate, descend dis- 
solved and almost degenerative profile animals, here separated with an 
irregular geometric pattern as in the Langobard fibula from Hungary 
(Fig. 2), with the profile legs and feet as in our previous examples, 
but in addition supplied with profile heads. In this example, then, it 
is quite evident that the animal head finial in the dorsal view does not 
relate to them and that they are definitely two animals seen in profile. 

That this motive represents two profile animals, and not a single one 
viewed from above, receives yet further support from the late fifth 
century, strongly chip-carved, gilded silver fibula from Bratsberg, 
Norway? On the bow, ascending animals rendered in profile, are sepa- 
rated with a dividing band as in the Gummersmark fibula. They have the 
usual profile view of legs and feet, but here clearly provided with open 
mouthed heads in profile that in no way appear as a single head viewed 
from above, and we must conclude, therefore, that these represent two 
animals seen in profile. 

From the foregoing descriptions and illustrations, it seems clear 
that in the Migration art we are dealing, then, not only with the true 
quadruped seen from above motive, but also a second one of back to back 
profile animals. Though deriving from different sources and rooted in 
differing conceptions, the mode of artistic expression is often so 
similar that it becomes all but impossible to distinguish between them. 
Such a blending and submergence of original motive is to be found in 
the sixth century bronze fibula from Kannikegaard, Bornholm, Denmark 


(Fig. 5a, b). Casual observation would unhesitatingly classify it with 
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the Lousgaard fibula (Fig. 1), already discussed. But comparison of the 
two readily discloses that while other features--the head and trunk 
viewed trom above, the median and lateral lines decoration, shoulders 
and hips bearing the pear cell, forefeet essentially as seen from above 
and hind feet in profile--are shared, there is a profound difference 
in the treatment of the legs. In the Lousgaard example, the legs are 
merely stiffly extended as a turtle’s legs might appear trom above, 
while in the Kannikegaard fibula, the legs are acutely flexed as if 
supporting the weight of a crouching body. When this fibula is seen 
from the side (Fig. 5b), the functional aspect of these legs is clearly 
revealed. In the Kannikegaard fibula, then, we are dealing with a 
combination and interchange of ideas which makes it impossible to 
designate it as the one motive or the other. 

Both of these motives are found to range from naturalistic ex- 
pressions, or at least ones of functionally understood anatomy, to 
dissolved geometric schematizations, often embellished to become barely 
legible and to which it is as often impossible to ascribe a derivation 
from the quadruped seen from above or the dos-a-dos profile animals 
motive. 

The quadruped seen from above receives a relatively naturalistic 
treatment at the hands of the Celts on the famed second century B.C. 
Gundestrup cauldron (Fig. 6)2 It possesses the distortion of the legs 
which we should expect when dealing with this motive, has a long, 


slightly curved, tapering tail, and the body decorated with striations 
is bisected symmetrically by a raised median line. 


The quadruped motive is commonly expressed in a very simplified, 
almost degenerative manner. An independent animal ornament from Cologne 
(Fig. 7) with long, straight, slightly tapered tail and extended legs 
seen from above (one is missing) receives such a simple statement of 
the theme. A fragmentary animal from the foot plate of a fifth century 
Danish silver fibula (Fig. 8) is somewhat elaborated by a diamond chain 
decoration flanked by double rows of punctation, and the repetition ot 


the leg contours in a single punctate line just within the edge. 
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An aninal ornament from the sixth century gold collar from Olleberg, 
Westgotland, Sweden (Fig. 9) is still clearly the quadruped seen from 
above motive, but here the theme is further embellished by a median 
line and contour line of gold granulae, by an ornamental tail, and by 
the addition of pear cells (here completely round) on the hips. 

In the dos-&a-dos profile animals motive there exists a similar range 
of expression. Though not with complete naturalism, this motive was 
treated with an understanding and expression of anatomy on the Gummers- 
mark fibula (Fig. 3), while in a sixth century silver sword mount from 
Rheinhessen (Fig. 10) the motive has been reduced to a geometric schem- 
atization. Here the crouching bodies of profile animals are supported 
by flexed legs and feet seen in profile, the backs are partly separated, 
and either they possess a common head or the tops have been so blended 
as to appear as one. They are slightly elaborated by dots and one small 
zigzag in niello technique. 

Just as the blending of ideas, as in the Kannikegaard fibula (Fig. 
5a,b), submerges the true reading of the intended motive, so does the 
tendency toward elaboration and geometric schematization. For example, 
the decoration of a bronze ovoid, tortoise fibula from Smaaland, Sweden 
(Fig. 11) consists of a schematized animal elaborated with pear cells 
and lateral lines, but the head, though ill-defined, seems essentially 
a single head seen from above, while the legs are distinctly in profile 
and seem to support a crouching body. A second bronze tortoise fibula, 
also from Smaaland, is similar and in addition to pear cell and lateral 
line elaboration it has parallel median lines bisecting the body (Fig. 
12). A third fibula of gilded bronze, from Gland, Sweden (Fig. 13), is 
baroque in expression with entrelac replacing the simple parallel lines 
of the fibula illustrated in Fig. 12, and ribbons twisting about the 
legs and obscuring the body, somewhat reminiscent of the snakes of the 
Lousgaard fibula (Fig. 1). Because of the schematization and elaboration 
of the original theme, to none of these three Swedish fibulae can a 
derivation from the one motive or the other be ascribed® 


Such a confusion of motives through elaboration and schematization 
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or where perhaps the artist himself has misunderstood the original 
design is well brought out by an animal ornament from the sixth century 
gold collar from Hannenov, Falster, Denmark (Fig. 14a). The general 
appearance is that of the quadruped seen from above, for the body has 
no appearance of division, the legs are stiff without appearing to 
support the crouching body, and the head, though with a deformed muzzle, 
appears to be essentially one viewed from above, the treatment of the 
eyes adding further to this impression. However, the feet are curved 
and in decided profile as we have found them always in the profile- 
animals motive and more rarely in the true quadruped seen from above 
motive. But comparison with the dos-a-dos profile animals motive on 


the Rheinhessen mount (Fig. 10) would lead one to believe that the 


Hannenov ornament may also have been intended to represent two pro- 
file animals. It will be seen that the split and rolled muzzle of the 
animals in both examples is essentially the same, and each has the 
profile curved feet. Some of the Hannenov animals (as the right hand 
one of the two shown in Fig. 14a), even bear the same curious ridged 
effect at the juncture of foot and leg as the Rheinhessen beast ex- 
hibits. But here agaiu, as in the three Swedish fibulae, the thorough 
fusion of the two motives has resulted in an amalgam and consequently 
cannot be classified with either motive. 

Another ornament which must also be classified as indeterminate or 
of composite derivation is that on the sixth century gold collar trom 
Mone, Westgotland; Sweden (Fig. 15). Though completely reduced to geo- 
metry, it has the often recurring pear cell and median line, and 
the eyes are depicted by small granulations, but while the general 
appearance of head and leg attachment seems to be that of the quadruped 
seen from above, the curving feet suggest the profile animals motive. 

The curiously joined animals from the Hannenov collar (Fig. 14b), 
though completely transformed in the hindquarters, would seem to be 
derived from the true quadruped seen from above motive, tor the front 


legs are clearly distorted and are, like the forefeet and head, viewed 


from above. 
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These various examples, chosen and cited more or less at random, 
should serve to illustrate the animal motive in its two basic aspects, 
both as the quadruped seen from above and as two individual animals 
back to back and viewed in profile, in the various aspects of each, as 
semi-naturalism, degeneration, schematization and elaboration, and as 
fusions of the two into a composite form. We are now prepared, then, to 
consider significance and source. 

The dos-a-dos profile animals motive, in all probability derived from 
juxtaposition of ornamental border animals of the Roman tradition, has 
been here analyzed only to avoid possible confusion with the quadruped 
seen from above, and to illustrate the primary idioms, the fusion of 
which gave rise to the secondary composite motives. In this paper, 
therefore, it will not receive further consideration, so that the focus 
of our investigation may be brought to bear exclusively on the quadruped 
seen from above motive. 

It has been suggested that the quadruped seen from above motive was 
introduced into the Migration art industry by the Romans? There may be 
support for such a suggestion, although I do not believe that it has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated, and it seems possible that some 
confusion with the profile animals motive, which may well stem from the 
Roman tradition, has given rise to such an interpretation. While the 
writer has no wish to deny or to detract from the heavy debt which the 
Germanic and Scandinavian art industries undeniably owed to Roman influ- 
ences, especially from the beginning of the first to the end of the 
fourth century A.D., at the same time we must not overlook the equally 
heavy debt owed to those peoples to the east. In this instance I should 
be inclined to trace its source to the animal style of the Eurasian 
Steppe, particularly as evinced by the Finno-Ugrian speaking peoples of 
Perm and the nearby Ural Mountains. For here from an early date not only 
is the basic quadruped seen from above motive known, but also the vari- 
ous ornamental elaborations as the pear cell, and median and lateral 
line motive. 


Two examples of very simple type and without decorative additions, 
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were found in this region at Raskat, in the Government of Tobolsk. They 
are bronze and date from the early Iron Age, fifth or sixth century 
A.D. (Fig. 16). They are small and badly broken, but clearly in the con- 
ception of a quadruped seen from above. One appears perhaps originally 
to have had an enclosing frame, now broken away. The only visible deco- 
ration seems to be a slight ridge bisecting head and body, and while it 
may well represent the median line, it may very likely stem merely 
from the mold technique. 


An excellent illustration of this motive as it occurs within the 


Steppe circle is provided by a grotesquecast bronze animal, ca. fifth 
or sixth century A.D., from Werch-Ochibsk, Perm (Fig. 17). The beast, 


clearly seen from above, grasps with three feet (one is missing) an 
enclosing frame which also attaches to its muzzle. The forefeet are as 
if seen from above, while the, hind foot remaining appears to be in 
profile. In this example, the median line which has been so familiar 
to us in the foregoing Migration examples, is provided by squares and 
circles enclosed by parallel lines. The lateral lines are few in number, 
curved and confined to the thorax. Pear cells occur on the shoulders, 
but are lacking on the hips, replaced on the left hip only by a diamond- 
shaped cel1?° 

Throughout our entire survey we have noted the occurrence with marked 
regularity of a pear cell (or modification thereof) applied to hip and 
shoulder. Its meaning has been given various interpretations. Strzygow- 
ski believed that in its earliest usage it played the part of a sacred 
symbol which in time became reduced to a meaningless decorative motive;? 
On the other hand, where its use is confined to the shoulders and hind- 
quarters of animals, it has been considered by Karlgren to have served 
the purpose of depicting and emphasizing the play of muscles;* Though 
occurring at a considerably later date, when the pear cell was already 
a well established decor feature in the Steppe, from the bas-reliefs at 
Persepolis we might possibly conceive a manner in which the pear cell 
motive might have evolved from what was originally intended to depict 


raised muscles. This can best be seen in the combat scenes of monsters 
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where the action demands the rendering of taut, flexed muscles and is 
successtully achieved by the employment of pear-shaped bosses?® 

But whether the pear cell motive has its origin as a sacred symbol 
or in an attempt to represent functional anatomy, we know that it had 
its great florescence with the Archaic Scythians of the seventh to the 
sixth centuries B.C., and as either a meaningless decorative motive or 
a sacred symbol that would not die, became a fundamental decor element 
in the Kusso-Siberian-Ordos art. We know that the mountain dwelling 
Finno-Ugrians came in contact with the Scythians on the Black Sea at an 
early date and from them drew, along with many others, this unique 


motive. 


A second ornamental elaboration appears in conjunction with quad- 
rupeds seen from above, nanely snakes writhing about the primary motive. 
The fibula from Lousgaard (Fig. 1) is an excellent illustration of 
this as it occurs in the Migration art industry. A second occurrence of 
the snakes motive is on a gilded bronze fibula from Oland, Sweden from 
about the middle of the sixth century (Fig. 18). lhe quadruped motive 
is all but obliterated by the addition of what appears to be a Janus- 
like bird head at either end of a median ridge. The quadruped head is 
reduced to two tiny eye circles, but the four legs, all with profile 
feet are clearly shown, as is the lateral line motive. But the dominant 
theme consists of four twisted snakes, one at each corner of the fibula, 
with heads cutting across the’ creature’s legs to rest above the body 
proper. The ribbons twisting about the legs of the quadruped of the 
tortoise fibula from Oland (Fig. 13) are also reminiscent of snakes, 


but more probably may be considered to relate only to the ribbon style 


of the Germanic art industry, the so-called Style II of Salin?* 

Having already demonstrated the occurrence of the basic quadruped 
motive and the pear cell in the Steppe art, we should not be surprised 
to find the Migration snake motive here also. In this instance we cannot 
draw directly from the Finno-Ugrians for our analogy, but must turn to 
the Ordos desert, where the art forms unquestionably partake of the 


same Steppe tradition. In a bronze plaque from this region (Fig. 19) 
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we find a strikingly articulate parallel to our Migration examples from 
Lousgaard and Gland (Figs. 1, 18), for here is our unmistakable quadru- 
ped?5surrounded by four snakes, two of which bite the body and two of 
which are placed at either side of the head and appear to play only a 
decorative role. The snakes, it should be noted, have the insistent 
theme of median and lateral lines, which has been in one instance 
interpreted as the dorsally viewed crest and skin of the agama lizard, 
whose feet and short legs were obscured in such a dorsal view?® The 
author has since given up this interpretation and believes with the 
writer that they represent snakes. 

A second bronze plaque (Fig. 20) from the same region provides 
further documentation. Here however, there are but two snakes which 
bite into the body of the quadruped. Since the forelegs have been 
broken away and the composition is clearly incomplete and unbalanced, 
it may be that originally this plaque also possessed a complement of 
four snakes. Again we must note the recurring linear treatment of the 
snakes’ backs and the median lines on the back of the quadruped. 

It is true that these two Ordos plaques have been dated as late as 
the eleventh century A.D., but it is reasonably sure that like so many 
motives of the Ordos repertory, they are rooted in an earlier tradition 
although existing examples of this particular motive from earlier levels 
are apparently unknown at this time. The second or first century B.C. 
workshops of the Sarmatians, a people who also partook liberally of the 
tradition of the Steppe art, have left objects bearing a design of 
snakes combatting boars!” These are merely brought to the reader’s 
attention; the writer is not prepared to say whether a similar con- 
ception is implicit in them. 

We are perhaps on firmer ground when we turn toward our last motive, 
the median and lateral lines, an oft-repeated theme, almost a leitmotif, 
in the Migration, the Permian, and even in the Ordos examples. This 
must be considered, I believe, a skeleton motive of backbone and attach- 


ed ribs. 


In support of this suggested interpretation I should like to turn 
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briefly to an object from the New World, a "tupileq" from the historic 
Eskimo of East Greenland (Fig. 21)2° This creature, with skull-like 
head, has a well-defined notched ridge outlining the back from which, 
confined to the thorax, extend incised lateral lines (Fig. 2la). There 
seems little question then, that in this object we are clearly dealing 
with an attempt to portray vertebrae and ribs. Turning to Fig. 2lb, the 
same figure seen from above, we see that the carved knobs of the verte- 
brae appear as separated squares enclosed by parallel lines and the 
incised ribs as attached angular lateral lines. It is exactly this 
that we see in the quadruped from Werch-Ochibsk (Fig. 17), in which 
the artist restricted by the semi-linear treatment of his subject 
represented the vertebrae by separated squares and circles enclosed by 
parallel lines, and the ribs as lateral angular lines confined to the 
thorax. 

This, or a modification of it, has occurred throughout our survey. 
On the Lousgaard fibula (Fig. 1) it was somewhat schematized and repre- 
sented by granulae enclosed within bordering lines, with the lateral rib 
lines irregularly spaced and covering a large part of the trunk. The 
same granulae technique to delineate the vertebrae occurs on the Mone 
and Olleberg gold collar ornaments (Figs. 9, 15), though both of these 
representations lack the ribs motive. 

In the Kannikegaard fibula (Fig. 5), the Gundestrup beast (Fig. 6), 
the fibula from Oland (Fig. 18) and perhaps the Raskat bronzes (Fig. 
16), the backbone is rendered merely by a slightly raised, unnotched 
ridge. One of the bronze fibulae from Smaaland (Fig. 12), one of the 
Ordos quadrupeds (Fig. 20), and the snakes of both the Ordos plaques 
(Figs. 19, 20) also have the same smooth appearance, though here it is 
achieved by a flat or slightly rounded band delineated by an incised 
line at either side. Of these, only the Ordos snakes and the animals of 
the Kannikegaard and Smaaland fibulae have rib representations, and of 
these the latter two are somewhat schematized. 

In the Hannenov collar ornaments (Fig. 1l4a,b) the parallel checker 


bands may perhaps be considered as an almost degenerative represente 
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tion, as would also the diamond chain decoration on the Jutland fibula 
(Fig. 8) and the entrelac of the Oland fibula (Fig. 13). 

But it should be clear that whether rendered by granulae, ridge, or 
decorative geometrical design, and whether including rib attachments or 
not, that here we are dealing with elaboration, degeneration and simpli- 
fication of an original skeleton motive as portrayed in the relatively 
naturalistic manner of the cast bronze animal from Werch-Ochibsk, Perm. 

Thus far we have been able only to indicate that the writhing snake 
motive of the Migration art may well have drawn its inspiration from the 
Steppe, while the pear cell, whose meaning, however, we cannot yet with 
certainty define, unquestionably derives from that source. But it is the 
skeleton motive that with most surety can be shown to have the Steppe as 
its fountainhead, not only as an artistic idiom but also as a funda- 
mental aspect of the magico-religious life. 

Throughout the entire northern Furasiatic area which supports cul- 
tures based on a hunting economy, the preservation of an animal skeleton 
is common. It is done, for example, by the Samoyeds and Yuraks?} 9 and 
among the Lapps we find that after a bear feast they "gather together 
all the joints of the backbone, threading them on a twig in their 
natural order, later fastening also the head to it.""°The same care was 
exercised for the bones of the reindeer which were carefully buried in 
the ground’+ In an early eighteenth century report, again concerning the 
Lapps, we find, "The bones of the bear, the hare and the wild-cat must 
be buried in dry sand-hillocks or clefts between rocks where neither 
dogs nor other prowling animals can reach them. This is because these 


animals lived on dry land; the bones of those living in the water are 


hidden in springs. 


These are but random citations of a practice which extends also to 
sea mammals, to birds and to fish among various of these northern 
peoples*® The belief activating such a procedure is that while the 
skeleton remains life is held to exist or at least a refuge is provided 
for the "soul", and as such the bones will ultimately be reclothed with 


flesh and reanimated. For example, in certain bear ceremonies the dead 
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bear is very respectfully treated and asked to return again, i.e., when 
his skeleton again becomes a live bear’* One early observer writes 
concerning the Lapp bear feast and the custom of preserving the bones 
that, "They believe that the bear will rise again and allow itself to 
be shot."*5 Jt followsthen that by careful preservation of the skeleton 
the hunter insures a never diminishing food supply. 

Among the less sophisticated peoples, there is not usually the 
dichotomy between man and animal that exists in our own society. The 
ability of man to become animal and animal man is not questioned. In the 
Eurasiatic area, it is the shaman before all who is the real artist at 
changing into animal forms, who has animals as his protectors and whose 
spirits he controls. Having already seen, then, the interest in animals’ 
skeletons, we are not surprised when we find his shamanizing costume 
decorated with metal plates arranged in a pattern "corresponding in 
form and in the ideas of the people to the different parts of the 
{protective animal’s] skeleton."*® Each shaman has his own shaman 
creatures and these are held in the same reverence and awe as the shaman 
himself. This is clearly brought out in the following description of a 
Yakut’s treatment of a dead eagle, whose strength and speed causes it to 
be one of the most admired of protective animals. 

"If a Yakut finds a dead eagle or the skeleton of one, he 
regards it as his duty to bury the bird on a special erection 
of wood, or in a tree, in the manner in which human beings par- 
ticularly shamans, were earlier buried. While doing this, he 
utters the following words:Lift up thyself, fly to thy birth- 
place, come not down to earth. Thy bones of copper I have pla- 
ced on the grave-erection, thy bones of silver have I lifted 
up. 

Such a procedure is also carried out by the Tungus. 

We are justified in drawing upon these recent or yet functioning 
groups to throw into yet sharper relief our suggestions concerning 
this motive as evidenced in the art of the Finno-Ugrians of Perm and 


the Urals, for we know that they partook of a common cultural heritage. 
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We know of Permian plaques dating well back into the first half of the. 
first millenium in which shamans are represented with animals, especial- 
ly the bear and the bird, which enfold or hover over them protectingly, 
or whose various attributes of strength, speed or endurance are fused 
into a single representation of the shaman with the head of a bear, the 
wings of a bird, and the feet of an elk®® In these plaques then we are 
clearly dealing with the same ideological conceptions that we have 
pointed out for living groups. 

When we can, on the one hand, unmistakably recognize this modern 
conception of shaman and shaman animals clearly represented in the 
ancient art industry, it seems clear that the skeleton motive as re- 
presented on the Permian bronzes is also clearly representative of the 
same phenomenon we have been discussing for modern groups and grew out 
of an attempt to transmit the ideas concerning the role of the skeleton 
to their symbolical art productions. In the Permian area, in addition 
to its occurrence on the quadruped from Werch-Ochibsk (Fig. 17), already 
discussed, the skeleton motive is also known to occur on a bronze object 


described as a fish, but also reminiscent of the snakes of the Ordos 


plaques<® 


Since we know that among recent Eurasiatic groups the skeleton of man 
was also carefully preserved?” and having already pointed out the 
interchangeability of man and animal (e.g., in burying a protector bird 
or its skeleton in the manner of a shaman, or the shaman wearing the 
skeleton pattern of an animal on his costume), we are not surprised to 
find in the Perm region representations of men with applied skeleton 
motive. One of these is a small bronze from an early Iron Age date 
ca. fifth century A.D., found at Kuzoniemi on the lower reaches of the 
Pinega. On it the spine is reproduced and from it extend three grooved, 
slanting, rib-like lines>+ A second Permian occurrence is a small figure 
with hands on hips which bears a schematized pattern on the chest and 
abdomen which seems clearly to relate to the skeleton?” 

It may well be that when the skeleton is applied to figural repre- 


sentations of animal or of man, we are confronted with an attempt to 
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portray neither a living creature nor a dead one, but rather the spirit 
or "ghost" of it. It has been suggested that the various animal repre- 
sentations as the quadruped from Werch-Ochibsk (Fig. 17) and the Raskat 
bronzes (Fig. 16) served as idols, votive gifts, or as adornment for 
shamans’ costumes5* As Salmony has said, 
"We know that until quite recently sorcerors performed 

their exorcistic activities in dresses adorned with hang- 

ing plates, so that it may well be that the metal plate 

openwork objects in the Urals similarly served as pendants 

for the shamans’ costumes, aswell as for votive gifts. "°* 
Such costumes have already been mentioned and are illustrated by Holm- 
berg and others®° and they are contained in the collections of most 
large ethnographic museums. 

If these representations elaborated with skeleton motives did indeed 
form a part of the shaman’s repertory, and we recall that it was not 
the animal itself but its spirit which he controlled for performing his 
magical feats, a representation of the animal spirit would then be more 
appropriate than the representation of a living animal, and we may well 
therefore be treating with such a "ghost" motive. 

After this examination and analysis, it seems evident that this is 
indeed a skeleton motive rooted in the magico-religious ideology of a 
hunting culture. It is clear that the Uralian Finno-Ugrians possessed 
such a culture, and as hunters and trappers they depended upon the 
exploitation of the animal life about them for their very existence. 
We have seen that such an association did not end merely with exploita- 
tion, but was evidenced in a definite psychological relationship which 
centered the whole magico-religious activity around them. It was only 
natural, therefore, that animal representations should play a leading 
role in their art industry, and indeed it has been pointed out that the 
very development of the Eurasian animal style came about "to a very 
large extent under the stimulus of an active hunting magic." *° 
Although most of the Permian objects cited inthis report were pro- 


duced at a time very close to the fifth or sixth century A.D., it is 
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probable that these have a long ancestry behind them. Wooden prototypes, 
if there had been such, would not of course have survived, but Tallgren 
has pointed out that as magical objects these representations would 
remain relatively unchanged throughout the centuries, thus pointing to 
an earlier time of inception>’ We have already demonstrated the antiqui- 
ty of the pear cell and suggested it for the snake motive. Since these 
never occur in the Germanic and Scandinavian art industry until ca. 
fifth or sixth century A.D., our conclusion must be that they move 
into the Migration art and not away from it°® And since all of these 
motives which we have discussed as occurring in the Migration art (and 
many more which could not be compassed within this paper) are early 
features of the Steppe, we must conclude that here was its general 
source. Narrowing our conclusion still more, our focus is obliged to 
center on the Finno-Ugrians for the many reasons which we have examined. 
Further, when we see the quadruped seen from above motive elaborated 
with skeleton motive and pear cells (as it occurs on the Olleberg 
collar), and combined with idioms that belong almost exclusively to the 
Finno-Ugrians (as the straddling idol, the grazing animal, and others), 
we can but concede that its source was among these people (Fig. 22). 

But if this is true, how then shall we account for its occurrence in 
the Migration art beginning approximately at the end of the fifth centu- 
ry and continuing on into the succeeding centuries? 

When the Finno-Ugrians, known always as masters of witchcraft and 
artists at changing into animal shapes, began moving westward out of 
the Urals toward the region of Kasan at the end of the fifth century, 
they at once came into contact with the Germanic groups living close 
to them. It may be then, that the sorcerers of the latter group con- 
sulted with and were influenced by the Finno-Ugrians and their magico- 
religious arts, taking over their ornaments bodily for the magical 
power they possessed. Assuming these motives as their own, they sub- 
sequently transmitted them to the native land in the north where they 
flourished as ornament for the gold collars and fibulae which we have 


been discussing. It is further possible that, as a borrowed motive with 
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Original identity lost or often misunderstood, it was easily confused 
with the dos-a-dos ornamental border animals which may well have been 
borrowed from the Homan tradition, and that such confusion of the two 
idioms resulted in the composite motives which cannot with certainty be 

assigned to the one source or the other. 

I make no claim to having thoroughly exhausted my subject within the 
delimiting confines of this short paper. But the suggestions made and 
the questions posed may serve as a stimulus to further investigation 
which may well aid in clarifying further the problems attendant on the 
complex history of the art and of the people that have ebbed and flowed 
across the great territory of steppe, mountain, plain and desert that 


is Eurasia. 
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NOTES 


* This paper wes prepared under the encouragement of Dr. Alfred Salmony, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks for much of the material included herein. 


The contorted animal is one of the most intriguing of these many motives and is 

known as early as the Jemdet Nasr stage (ca. 3000 B.C.) of Tel Agrab (see: Henri 
Frankfort, "Revelations of Early Mesopotamian Culture", fhe [llustrated London 
News, CI, (November 6, 1937), figs. 5, 6, p. 795). Dr. Frankfort merely sees the 

animal of fig. 5 as "curiously twisted" and does not indicate the body treatment 

of the creature of fig. 6. They assumed their true role of contorted animals 

under the acute eye of Dr. Alfred Salmony who drew them to my attention. we are 

probably dealing also with this motive from Tell Halaf (ca. 3000 B.C.) (see: Baron 
Max von Oppenheim, fell Halaf, New York, 1933, pl. XXVI, A). A bull on one of the 

Vaphio cups from Mycenae, ca. 1300 B.C., is so treated (see G.W. Elderkin, "The 

Design of the Reliefs on the Vaphio Cups", American Journal of Archeology, 2nd 

series, XXI (1917), pp. 397-408, Fig. 1, p. 398). It constantly occurs in 

Scythian and Sarmatian materials from east to west from the seventh to the first 

centuries B.C. (Gregory Borovka, Scythian Art, London, 1928, pl. 46a, bd; M. 

Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, pl. XXXI, c). It 

is common to the Minussinsk site (Gero. v. Merhart, Bronzezeit am Jenissei, Wien, 

1926, pl. X/XI, figs. 7, 17, 18). It is a recurring motive in the Germanic and 
Scandinavian art forms (Oscar Montelius, Svenska Pornsaker, Jernaldern, stockholm, 

1874, Part II, fig. 414a). These examples of its occurrence are in no way intend- 
ed to cover the magnitude of the time-space distribution. 


This motive is also spread far across space and through time. See the following 
for illustrations: Gregory Borovka, op. cit., pl. 9; N4ndor Fettich, "Das Kunst- 
gewerbe der Avarenzeit in ungarn", Archaeologia Hungarica, no. 1, 1926, Budapest, 
fig. 1, D. 4; J.R. aspelin, Antiquités du Word Pinno-Ougrien, Helsingfors, 1877, 
fig. 640; Bernhard Salin, Die Altgermanische fhierornamentik, Stockholm, 1904, 
fig. 692; Oscar Montelius, op. cit., fig. 437. 


This motive has often been called the "Gilgamesh" motive or the "Daniel and the 
Lions" motive, but is essentially a hero dominating animals. Like the contorted 
animal motive, it occurs in the early Near East and continues well into the 
Middle Ages. See the following for illustrations: M. ROstovtzeff, op. cit., 
pl. II, B, E; Marius Besson, L'Art Barbare dans l'Ancien Diocése de Lausanne, 
Lausanne, 1909, pls. XI, XV; Jurgis Baltrusaitis, #tudes sur l'art aédiéval en 
Géorgie et en Arménie, Paris, 1929, pls. LXIX a, LXXI @ LXXII; C.W. Phillips and 
others, "The Sutton Hoo Ship-burial", Antiquity, XIV, no. 53, London, 1940, pl. XI. 
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See: F.R. Martin, L’age du Bronze au Musée de Minoussinsk, Stockholm, 1893; J.R. 
Aspelin, op. cit.; M. ROStovtzeff, [The Animal Style in South Russia and China, 
Princeton, 1929; Ellis H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge (England), 1913; 
P. Jacobsthal, Barly Celtic Art, London, 1944; Bernhard Salin, op. cit.; Johannes 
Brpndsted, Danmarks Oldtids, Copenhagen, 1938-1940. 


While this décor feature commonly assumes the "pear" or "teardrop" shape, it 
is as often given the form of a kidney bean, a comma, or a simple circle. Through- 
out this paper the generic term "pear cell" will be used. For discussion and 


illustration of this motive see Bernhard Karlgren, "New Studies on Chinese Bronzes," 


Bulletin Museum of Par Bastern Antiquities, IX, pp. 1-117, Stockholm, 1937, p. 102 
ff., pl. LVII ff. 


Bjorn HOougen and Magnus Olsen, "Runespennen fra Bratsberg I Gjerpen," Viking. 
Tidsskrift for Norrbn Arkeologi, I, Dp. 53-73, Oslo, 1937, pl. IX. 


This animal is in relief beneath a large reclining bull on the round bottom plaque 
of the cauldron illustrated by Sophus Muller, "Det store Solvkar fra Gundestrup y 

Jylland," Wordiske Portidsminder, hefte 2, Copenhagen, 1892, pl. XIV, fig. 2. 

Dated as second century B.C. (Haakon Shetelig and Hjalmar Falk, Scandinavian 

Archaeology, Oxford, 1937, p. 402) 1t was discovered in a bog in Denmark, probably 
Produced in workshops near the Black Sea. We must mention it here, though it 
actually falls outside the time limits which we have already established for our 
investigation and we are not sure how it relates to our relatively well defined 

series. [It may well be rooted in the Scythian traditions, to which indeed, our 

own series may indirectly relate, for a survey of the cauldron's many motives 

attests the unmistakable debt owed to the Indo-Iranian and Scytho-Sarmatian 

orientalizing streams. The very obscure history of the cauldron itself also 

makes it most difficult to assign this motive to a definite place in our scheme. 


These three fibulae all tend to be mound-like or tortoise shaped which gives them 
something of a sculptural value. As such perhaps they should not be grouped with 
the creatures of this study, but because they are so similar in conception and 
exhibit the elaborations of pear cell, snakes (7?) and the lateral and median line 
motive, it seems wise to at least present them here. 


Knut Stjerna, Bidrag Till Bornholms Befolkningshistoria Inder Jarnaldern, Stock- 
holm, 1905, p. 147. 


It is to be expected that relatively few illustrations of this motive from the 
Steppe area are available to us. The area has not been systematically worked, our 
information stems largely from sporadic and often yndocumented sources, and in 
addition many valuable finds are scattered throughout the small local museums and 
have not yet been made known through publication. 
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Josef stryzygowski, dsiens Bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1930. 
Bernhard Karlgren, tom. cit., p. 102. 
Franz Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin, 1882, pls. 4, 7, 28, 64. 


Bernhard Salin, op. cit., pp. 245-270. Attention should perhaps be drawn to a 
bronze sword mount from Gulldynt, Finland, a very indistinct drawing of which 
appears in Knut Stjerna. op. cit., fig. 50. Here a quadruped is seen from the 
side in a crouching position with head lowered in the typical "grazing" attitude 
of the Finno-ygrian idiom. Its hip and shoulder are marked with the pear cell 
and about its legs writhe two snakes, each with the pointed chin of Salin's style 
II. It is probable that the other side of the body, away from the observer, is 
also elaborated with two snakes. 


In the Ordos plaques particularly the "quadruped® is strongly reminiscent of a 
toad or frog, as are also certain other figures as the werch-Ochibsk object (fig. 
17) and the Raskat bronzes (fig. 16) and the granulae ornament from the Olleberg 
collar (fig. 9). Pending further investigation, however, I shall retain the more 
general term, "quadruped". 


Alfred Salmony, Sino-Siberian Art in the Collection of C.f.Loo, Paris, 1933, p. 65. 
Ellis H. Minns, op. cit., fig. 200. 


See also Therkel Mathiassen, "Prehistory of the angmagssalik Eskimos," Meddelelser 
om Grbnland, band 92, no. 4, Copenhagen, 1933, fig. 62 a-c. While the writer is 

aware of the dangers of introducing a New World object into this study, it is done 

because it provides such a proof-positive support that the median and lateral 

lines are intended to portray backbone and ribs. This motive, like the primary 

quadruped motive, has a relatively wide distribution in the New world, and the 
writer hopes at some future date to incorporate these materiais into a compre- 

hensive report. aA short and highly interesting report on the skeleton motive as 

it occurs in the Columbia River region might also be noted here: wm. Duncan Strong, 
"The Occurrence and Wider Implications of a 'Ghost Cult' on the Columbia River, 

Suggested by Carvings in Wood, Bone and Stone", gmerican Anthropologist, n.sS., Vol. 
47, no. 2, pp. 244-261, Menasha, 1945. 


Uno Holmberg, "Finno-Ugric, siberian", fhe Mythology of All Races, VOl. 4, Boston, 
1927, Dp. 98-99. 


Ibid., Dp. 92. 
Ibid., p. 99. 


Ibid., 98. 
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Ibid. There is also especial evidence for this among modern Eskimo who ceremonial- 
ly return the skull of a whale to the sea "because it contains the soul", and bid 
it to return again some day. 


A. Irving Hallowell, op. cit., pp. 119, 124, 125; and Umo Holmberg, op. cit., D. 93. 
Uno Holmberg, op. cit., D. 99. 

Ibid., Dp. 514. 

Ibtid., p. 501. 


Alfred Salmony, "Siberian Animal art of about 500 a.D., Showing both ural and Far 
Eastern Influences", fhe Illustrated London Jews, May 9, 1936, pp. 808-809, figs. 
3, 5, 8; J. R. Aspelin, op. cit., figs. 529, 530, 533, 535, 536. 


A. M. Tallgren, "Permian Studies", Burasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. III, pp. 
63-92, Helsinki, 1928, fig. 6, p. 78. 


Uno Holmberg, op. ett., Dp. 480. 
A. M. Tallgren, op. €¢38., pp. 66-68, fig. 6, Pp. 67. 
J. R. aspelin, op. cit., fig. 570, p. 135. 


A. M. Tallgren, "Die russischen und asiatischen archaeologischen Sammlungen im 
Nationalmuseum Finnlands", Purasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, VOl. III, pp. 141-164, 
Helsinki, 1928, p. 159. 


Alfred Salmony, "art of the Ural Mountains", Asia, vol. 38, no. 4, pp. 254-258, 
New york, 1938, p. 257. 


Uno Holmberg, op. cit., pls. LX, LXI. 


J. G. Andersson, "Hunting Magic in the Animal style", Bulletin Museum of Par fFastern 
Antiquities, vol. 4, pp. 22-317, Stockholm, 1932, p. 225. 


A. M. Tallgren, op. cit., Dp. 159. 


In footnote 7, we pointed out the relationship of the Gundestrup beast to the 
Scytho-Sarmatian cultures on the Black Sea and that as an early Celtic production 
it fell beyond the pale of time and style groups with which this paper has been 
essentially concerned. If this creature is something more than a fortuitous circun- 
stance among the singular and exotic motivesof this kettle, we must consider it as 
deriving directly from Scytho-Sarmatian channels and not by way of the Finno- 
Ugrians. 
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Silver fibula; Gummersmark, 


late 6th cent. 
province of Udine, 
Bronze fibula; 
Copenhagen. 
North Jutland, 


Silver fibula; 
Kannikegaard, 


Detail of bottom plaque of cauldron; 
Celtic; Nat. Mus., 
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Fig. ii. Fig. i128. Fig. 13. 


Animal ornament; 4-S5th cent. A.D. (?); Cologne, Germany; Mus., Mainz; 


(Salin) Fig. 9. Detail of gold collar; Olleberg, Westgotland, Sweden; 


- Silver fibula; Jutland, Denmark; 5th cent.; Nat. Mus., Copen- 
6th 


Stockholm. (Stjerna) Fig. 10. Silver Sword mount; Osthofen, 
6th cent. A.D.; Paulus Mus., Worms. (Salin) Fig. 11. Bronze 


Smaaland, Sweden; 6th cent. A.D. (Stjerna) Fig. 12. Bronze tor- 
Smaaland, Sweden; 6th cent. A.D. (Stjerna) Fig. 13. Gilded bronze 
Oland, Sweden; 6th cent. A.D. (Stjerna) 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 


Fig. 14. Detail of gold collar; Hannenov, Falster, Denmark; 6th cent. A.D. (Brgnd- 
sted) Fig. 15. Detail of gold collar; Méne, Westgotland, Sweden; 6th cent. A.D.; 
Mus., Stockholm (Stjerna) Fig. 16. Bronze animals; Raskat, Government of Tobolsk; 
5-6th cent. A.D.; Finno-Ugrian; Mus., Helsinki. (Tallgren) Fig. 17. Bronze animal; 
Werch-Ochibsk, Perm; 5-6th cent. A.D.; Finno-Ugrian; Mus., Leningrad. (Aspelin) 
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Oland, Sweden; 6th cent. 
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Fig. 22. 


Fig. 21. 


Wooden tupileq; East Greenland; 


N.Y. (Photo, courtesy Mus. Nat. History) 


collar; 


Olleberg, Westgotland, Sweden; 


Historic Eskimo; Mus. Nat. History, 


Fig. 22. 
6th cent. 


Details of ornaments, 


gold 


Mus., Stockholm. (Salin) 
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THE ARCHED LOGGIE ON THE CAMPIDOGLIO * 
by 
John Coolidge 


At either side of the Campidoglio, terminating the “transepts" of 
the complex are two identical arched loggie (fig. 1). Most modern 
authorities agree in stating that they were désigned by Vignola. If so, 
they are perhaps the most familiar of his works, for it is a blind 
visitor to the Palazzo del Senatore who does not see one or the other 
of them. 

Yet, conspicuous though they are, singularly little is known about 
them. No documents have been published which throw light on their ori- 
gin, or permit an exact dating. Their attribution to Vignola is based 
on style and on tradition. 

The two loggie can be roughly dated by internal evidence. They are 
parallel in function, and all but identical in form, facts which suggest 
that they were designed as a pair and were executed about the same time. 
The loggia adjoining Sta. Maria in Aracoeli has the fleur-de-lis of the 
Farnese in its spandrels. Its counterpart towards the Tarpeian rock has 
the trimounts and wreaths of the del Monte in the same place (figs.3, 
14)” This suggests that the former was built during the pontificate 
of Paul III, Farnese, 1534-1549, while the latter was erected under 
his successor, Julius III, del Monte, 1550-1555. 

An examination of contemporary drawings and prints confirms this 
approximate dating. The earlier loggia does not appear on Martin van 
Heemskerk’s drawing of the Aracoeli as it appeared in the mid 1530's 
(fig. 4). Neither loggia is shown on the Buffalini plan, published in 
1551, but on which work had begun as early as 1535° The Farnese loggia 
is shown on a drawing in Brunswick (fig. 5) which may be dated about 
15494 and again on the Pinardo plan of Rome published in 1555. It is 
hard to determine just what buildings the artist was representing in his 
tiny drawing of the Campidoglio, but possibly the Tarpeian loggia also 
appears on this plan. Certainly it is indicated on the Paciotto plan of 
1557. Finally, both loggie are clearly shown on a drawing in London, 


dated 1562. In short, the drawings and prints indicate that one of the 
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loggie was executed after 1535 and before 1549, the other before 1557. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the project for building them was 
connected with the plans for remodelling the Campidoglio that about 1548 
produced Michelangelo’s design for the base of the Marcus Aurelius. 

The Aracoeli loggia, at least, was not built in its present form 
all at once. The Brunswick drawing of ca. 1549 clearly shows no doorway 
under the arches (fig. 5). This is not a simplification by the artist, 
It represents the actual state of affairs. Figures 1, 4 and 5 show that 
the new loggia was in a different location from its predecessor. A door 
in the loggia would thus necessitate some rebuilding of the structures 
behind. This rebuilding was apparently not completed until the 1560’s 
and the exit from the Aracoeli convent remained on the side. In 1564, 
however, the present doorway was cut through. Baglione (see below) 
states that while the Tarpeian loggia is made of peperino, the frames 
of the doorways are travertine. Perhaps these doorways, too, are later 
than the sheltering portico. 

It is not possible to find out positively when Vignola’s name was 
first attached to the loggie. Such early guide books as can be consulted 
concentrate on the antiquities of the area, and mention neither the 
loggie nor their architect. The early biographies of Vignola are like 
wise silent. Indeed, the first biographer to discuss the subject is 
Baglione, and his claims are most conservative. In the life of Vignola 
he states: "fu egli parimente architettore del Popolo Romano, e nel 
Campidoglio sotto il Portico di peperigno dal lato de’ Conservatori la 
porta di travertini, che esce in monte Caprino, e l’altra pur di traver- 
tini, che mette nell’ abitazione de’ Conservatori, e opera di gentil 
modellatura dal Vignola disegnata."?*° 

The first reputable author to attribute the whole of the loggie to 
Vignola was Bottari, a later commentator on Titi?? Thereafter, however, 
the distinction that Baglione makes between the doorways and portico 
has been forgotten, and most modern authorities have followed Bottari’s 
lead. 

This attribution must be challenged on two grounds, documentary and 
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stylistic. While it is conceivable that Vignola designed the loggie, it 

is highly unlikely from a strictly documentary point of view. Between 
September 1534 and early 1551 Vignola was living in Bologna:* During 

this period he made at least one trip to Rome, since he is recorded as 

living in Trastevere in a document of 15455 However, this trip does not 
seem to have lasted more than a few months:* He certainly was back in 

Bologna by autumn, and for the next six years he probably lived there 

continuously. During this period he was idle much of the time, and would 
gladly have gone elsewhere;® Hence, if Vignola did design the loggie, 

one must assume that he did so during a brief interval in Rome in the 

Spring of 1545. Further, one must believe that instead of following up 

this modest but promising commission, he returned to Bologna where he 

had been living a life of frustration for many months. These assumptions 
seem highly unlikely. 

The stylistic case is even stronger. As a point of departure one 
must consider the only Doric or Tuscan work of this period that can be 
confidently attributed to Vignola, the main door of the Villa Giulia 
(fig. 6). Related to this in style is the doorway of the Palazzo Bocchi 
in Bologna (fig. 7), a building which is attributed to Vignola by a con- 
temporary who was in a position to know the facts?® Everything beyond 
this is speculation. It is worth noting, however, that there is a rela- 
tionship between these two doorways and a gateway at Fontainbleau of 
indeterminate date (figs. 8, 9). Particularly in its original condi- 
tion, this shows a striking resemblance to Vignola’s work, although it 
was probably designed by Primaticcio. Another gateway from Fontainbleau 
gives an even more interesting insight into the sort of work that was 
being done there during, or shortly after Vignola’s visit (fig. 10). The 
rusticated Doric entrance to what came to be the Hétel de Montpensier 
may be dated before 1547 by the salamander of Francis Ist in its central 
medallion. That this gateway was designed by Vignola seems highly prob- 
able, for the positive reason that it resembles a gateway for the Villa 
Giulia (fig. 11) and a fireplace at the Palazzo Farnese, and for the 


negative reason that it was certainly not designed by Serlio, and does 
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not suggest Primaticcio?® 


This group of Doric and Tuscan doorways, either designed by Vignola 
or close to his work are robust in style, with simple almost crude 
mouldings. They invariably correspond in spirit, and frequently in minor 
details with the Tuscan order as described by Vitruvius and as inter- 
preted by such a typical contemporary as Serlio. The Tuscan order as 
it appears in Vignola’s own book displays much the same character. 
This is just what one would expect. A report from Vignola at this time 
emphasizes the fact that there should be a marked contrast between the 
"rustica virilitate" appropriate to the Doric and Tuscan orders and the 
"delicatezza muliebre” which befits the Ionic, Corinthian and Compo- 
site! 

During the 1550’s Vignola’s own style underwent a marked change. He 
abandoned the rugged ripeness of his early works; indeed the doorway of 
the Villa Giulia is the last great monument of this manner. Instead, he 
takes as his models the delicate buildings of the early High Renaissance 
in Rome, studying Bramante in particular. On the basis of these he 
develops his own mature style. This was characterized by absence of 
relief and a great emphasis on the continuity of the wall plane. If 
his early works had paraded their rustic virility, the buildings of 
his middle period carry feminine delicacy almost to the point of coy- 
ness. The Tuscan order all but disappears, and even the Doric is rare 
Now he specializes in Ionic and Corinthian. 

Dating as it does from the late forties, one would expect the Ara- 
coeli Loggia to resemble Vignola’s early works. Yet the contrast in 
style is so apparent it need not be discussed at length (figs. 6, 7, 10, 
14). The building stands at the opposite pole from the aggressive 
bulbousness and deliberate heaviness of the H@tel de Montpensier, the 
Palazzo Bocchi and the portal of the Villa Giulia, Indeed, with its low 
relief and elegant proportions the Loggia resembles rather Vignola’s 


mature manner, and the similarity is the more striking because the 


loggia was evidently a later imitation of the buildings of Bramante’s 


school. Some such design as the facade of Sta. Maria in Domnica or 
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the garden front of the Farnesina is evidently the inspiration for the 
curious combination of Doric pilasters with Ionic bases and an Ionic 
entablature that appears on the Campidoglio (figs. 3, 12, 13). 

Yet the differences between the loggie and Vignola’s mature works 
are profound, if not obvious. First, there is the order. For Vignola to 
use Doric in such a rich and delicate design as this, would in itself 
be surprising. To mix parts of different orders and forma new amalgam 
was a liberty Vignola would never have permitted himself. It was, to be 
sure, several years before he published his rules for designing the 
orders, but Vignola had begun his architectural career by measuring 
ancient ruins, and both his early writings and his first designs show 
that he was from the start a stickler for correctness. 

A second suspicious feature is the character of the decoration. 
Many of Vignola’s designs are richly ornamented, but his vocabulary of 
decorative forms is limited. Those which he uses are always intimately 
related to the structural forms of the building. Thus his openings may 
carry elaborate crowns, or the voussoirs of an arch spread into the en- 
tablature (figs. 2 and 6). The architect of the Campidoglio loggie, how- 
ever, reveals a horror vacui, and the manner in which he decorates his 
building implies the point of view of a sculptor. The medallions in the 
spandrels are used to fill a troublesome empty space. The consoles in 
the centers of the arches are not integrated with the voussoirs, nor do 
they support the entablature above. They are stuck on like fig leaves; 
and like fig leaves they could be removed to the benefit of the design. 

Finally there is a consistent difference between the profiles of 
the mouldings here and those on Vignola’s buildings (figs. 2, 3). His 
cornices project more boldly. His single mouldings are more vigorous, 
being made up of larger segments of a circle. The hollows, in par- 
ticular, are more emphasized. The gentle pudginess manifest in the 
profiles at the Campidoglio is completely unlike the incisive delicacy 
of Vignola’s designs. 

As regards the doorways proper, the situation is less clear. During 


his later life Vignola travelled a great deal. In 1562 he did some 
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work at the Campidoglio; in 1564 he spent a large part of the year in 
Rome®° It is quite possible that he designed the Aracoeli doorway at 
this time. On the other hand there is no published documentary evidence 
to connect Vignola with this or the remaining doorways. Other architects 
were also working here at the same time, notably della Porta, Nanni di 
Baccio Bigio and Guidetto Guidetti. The available documents are wholly 
neutral as to the architect responsible for the doorways. 

Stylistically, the doorways are certainly closer to Vignola than 
the loggie themselves** Against the attribution, it should be noted 
that Vignola’s windows and doorways are singularly alike in design. 
The doorways in the loggie differs from his norm in three ways (figs. 2, 
3). In Vignola’s work the upper portion of the bracket generally rests 
on a simple hollow moulding, whereas here there are a series of mould- 
ings tangent to the volute’* The lintel here does not project on either 
side beyond the jambs to form a crossette, in a fashion that is almost 
invariable with Vignola. Finally, the cornice projects a good deal less 
than is usual, so little, in fact, that the bracket extends outwards 
quite as far. Both these latter features recall earlier designs and 
may be found at the Farnesina. On the whole the doorways display the 
same extreme delicacy found in the loggie. It is therefore unlikely 
that Vignola designed them, though it is not impossible. 

If Vignola did not design the latteral loggie on the Campidoglio, 
who did? Precisely those features which differentiate them most sharply 

from Vignola’s early work, differentiate them even more strikingly 
from the usual buildings of the period. There is, however, one building 
which is almost identical in style, the courtyard of the Palazzo Salv- 
iati (figs. 14, 15). The order here displays the same attenuated propor- 
tions. There is the same mixture of Doric capitals with pseudo-Ionic 
entablature, and a multitude of minor details are identical in both** 

The Palazzo Salviati has not been adequately published. However, it 
is said to have been under construction from 1548 to 1551, which would 
make it contemporary with the earlier Campidoglio loggia®® Traditionally 
it is attributed to Nanni di Baccio Bigio. This attribution can be fol- 
lowed back at least as far as Falda in the 17th century, but no solid 
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evidence on this point has been published. Nanni is as obscure as an 
artist as he is definite as a personality. There are few details in his 
other known works which recall the loggie on the Campidoglio, or the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Salviati. On the other hand, since in most 
of his known buildings he was collaborating with other artists, it is 
not yet possible to define hss personal style. One can only conclude 
that the loggie on the Campidoglio and the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Salviati were designed by the same man, who may have been Nanni di 
Baccio Bigio. 

It is unfortunate that there is no specific author, for these two 
buildings have an importance within the development of Roman archi- 
tecture which has not yet been sufficiently emphasized. The man who 
designed them must have been an independent, if not exactly an original 
artist, for they represent the first known instance of a reaction 
against the highly plastic manner characteristic of Roman art during 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century. In reacting against this 
manner the artist turned baek to works of the early High Renaissance. 
In both respects they antedate by a few years Vignola’s achievement at 
the court facade of the Villa Giulia. 

A rejection of the immediate past in favour of the early days of 
the century; a preference for a restrained, delicate, angular style 
instead of the succulent plasticity practised by Peruzzi and the younger 
Sangallo, this program was to set the pattern that dominated Roman 
architecture during the last half of the century. It was to be taken 
up, echoed and re-echoed, reaching its most conspicuous success in 
the buildings of Domenico Fontana. However, its leading protagonist 


during the next few years was to be Vignola himself. Thus, if the 


designer of the Campidoglio loggie was not Vignola, it must be granted 
that his general approach to the architectural problems o1 the day 
was very similar to Vignola’s. This anonymous architect may be numbered 


among Vignola’s teachers. 
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NOTES 


* I am greatly indebted to Professors Walter Friedlander and Richard Krautheimer 
for their advice and encouragement in the preparation of this paper. 


Notably Paul Marie Letaroullly, Bdifices de Rome Moderne, Paris, 1860, text, p. 
170; Hanns Willich, Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, Strassbourg, 1906; Georges 
Lukomskil, Jacques Vignole, Paris, 1927; Gustave Giovannoni, Saggi sulla 
architettura del Rinascimento, 2nd edition, Milan, 1935, p. 247; Adolfo Venturi, 
Storia dell'Arte Italiano, Milan, 1939, XI, 2, p. 762. The outstanding exception 
1s Paolo Giordani, "Il Vignola a Roma," in Memorie e Studi intorno a Jacopo 
Barozzi, Vignola, 1908. 


The general similarity and slight differences are clearly evident from photographs 

such as those published in Venturi, op. cit., Dp. 761, 762. I know of only one 
series of measured drawings, that published by Letarouilly, op. cit., plates 
I, 36 and III, 333, 334. Since the loggia shown on plate 333 has the del Monte 

arms and has three doors rather than two it is probably the Tarpeian loggia. 

However, plate 334 erroneously shows this same loggia adjacent to Sta. Maria in 
Aracoeli. Hence it is impossible to tell just which loggia is represented on 

Plate 333. This pvint is significant for the question of the doors. 


F. Ehrle, Roma al tempo del Giulio III, la pianta di Roma di L.Buffalini del 1551 
riprodotto, etc. Rome, 1911. 


H. Egger, Romische Veduten, Vienna 1931-1932, II, 10; R. Lanciani, Storia deg li 


Scavi, Rome, 1902-1912, II,70; K. Tolnai, "Beitrage zu den spaten architekton- 
ischen Projekten Michelangelos," Jahrbuch der preuszizchen Kunstsammlungen, 51, 
1930, and 53, 1931. The problem of dating is complex, but the loggia cannot have 
been built too long after the death of Paul III or it would not have displayed 
his arms. 


Egger, op. cit., plate 119. 
Tolnai, op. cit. 


E. ROdocanachi, fhe Roman Capital in Ancient and Modern Times, New York, 1906, p. 
246. Rodocanachi both here and in the original French edition gives references 
for this and other significant statements concerning the loggie, but the refer- 
ences seem wholly irrelevant. 


Notably Vasari and Egnatio Danti "Vita di M. Iacomo Barozzi da Vignola," an 


introduction to Le Due Regole della Prospettiva Pratica di M. Iacomo Barozzi do) 


Vignola, Rome, 1583. 
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9. For a bibliography of Guides see L. Schudt, Le Guide di Roma, Vienna, 1930. Only 
a relatively small selection is available in the United States. 


; 10. Giovanni Baglione, Le Vite de’ Pittori, Scultori, Architetti ed Intagliatori, Rome, 
ler 1642, p. 7. 


11, Filippo Titi, Descrizione delle Pitture, Sculture e Architetture &sposta al 


Dp. & pubblica in Roma, etc. con l'’aggiunta di quanto é& stato fatto di nuovo fino al 
2s FF anno presente, ROme, 1763, p. 472, under chapter heading "Aggiunte e Correzione." 
la § According to Schudt, op. cit., p. 52, these were the work of Bottaril. 

i, 

on 12. Vignola presented himself to the building committee of San Petronio on September 
bo 27, 1543, having come from Fontainbleau. See Albano Sorbelli, "Giacomo Barozzi e 


la fabbrica di San Petronio," in Memorie e Studi. The exact date of his final 
transfer to Rome is not clear. The last reference to him in Bologna is april 4, 


hs 1551, see Angelo Massarelli, Diario, Freiburg, 1911, II, 222, while the first 
one ; regular payment of a salary to Vignola in Rome is February 1551, see wolfgang 
ites ; Kallab, Vasaristudien, Vienna, 1908, p. 87. 
ite 
ia. 13. Giovannoni, op. cit. D. 264 

in | 


14. A document of January 24, 1545 suggests that Vignola was then in Bologna, see 
Sorbelli, op. cit. The document cited in the preceding note places Vignola in 
Rome on April 6, and suggests that he has been there for some littl® time. On 

551 August 23:-a letter frem Cardinal Farnese clearly indicates that he had already 

: returned to Bologna, or was on the verge of doing so. 

See Ludwig von Pastor, History of the Popes, XII, 676. 


en : 15. See the letter dated 5 February, 1546 in which Alessandro Manzuoli tries to get 
_ Vignola appointed architect to Plier Luigi Farnese in succession to Sangallo, saying 
61, ; "Hora ha la fabrica di S. Petronio in Bologna, et é€ salarato da quelli Signori 
pare 5 Ufficiali: ma un bell'ingegno tale si perde a non eSercitarsi di continuo." The 
Layed 5 whole letter is given in A. Ronchini, "I due Vignole," in Atti e Memorie della RR 

Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Provincie Modenesi e Parmese, 1865, III,362. 

16. Danti, op. cit. Danti is not wholly accurate, but his inaccuracies have not been 

treated with sufficient discrimination. The fact that he appears to have been 

mistaken as to the name of Vignola's father is no reason for discrediting every- 

5, De thing he says. He was the son of an architect, Giulio Danti, a man closely 
neces § associated with Vignola. He was a friend of Vignola's son Glacinto. ke was a boy 
>fer- & growing up in Bologna at the time the Palazzo Bocchi was being built. Himself a 
distinguished mathematician, one would expect accuracy, and actually very few of 

o< the facts he states are wrong. I cannot doubt the validity of his remarks on the 


Palazzo Bocchi. He was in a position to know, and he had no reason to lie. 
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L-Dimier, Le Primatice, Paris, 1900, p. 375, dates this doorway about i561 and 
states that at this time it could only have been designed by Primaticcio. I 


cannot understand, if the gate was built at the same time as the moat, why it was 

placed off center, as it is. In fact, the whole arrangement as shown in Du Cerceau 

makes no sense, and does not agree with the statement in the document Dimier quotes 
It seems to me much more likely that the gate was built (perhaps in a slightly 
different form) under Francis Ist, that is before this wing of the palace was 
erected. It would then have led directly to the projecting bastion of the terrace. 

I also find it hard to adjust the style of the gateway as shown on Du Cerceau 

with Primaticcio's later work; while it fits in with his earlier designs such as 

the Grotte du Jardin des Pins and the Grotte du Jeudon very satisfactorily. The 

lateral portions of the gate were later rebuilt as part of the "Baptistery" at 

Fontainbleau, and it is in this altered form that they are shown on the photo- 

graph, fig. 9. 


It should be noted that every building Serlio is known to have designed appears 
several times in his books and manuscripts. Not only does this gateway not 
appear, none of the gateways in his book of gateways show a broken-arched crown. 
Finally, it should be noted that his executed works such as Ancy-le-France and 
even the entrance to the Hotel de Ferrara have a spindliness and a delicacy not 
found here. As for Primaticcio, broken-arched crowns do appear at Meudon and on 
the Alle de la Belle Cheminée, as shown in Du Cerceau, although in a rather 
different form. His work is robust, in fact rather more robust. There is here 
an academic precision thoroughly in keeping with Vignola's temperament. For it 
is worth remembering that on his next known doorway, the Palazzo Bocchi, he 
adopted the unusual round plinths which Vitruvius had declared were correct for 
the Tuscan order (fig. 7). Furthermore the broken-arched crown is frequently 
used by Vignola, both early and late, as at the doorway of the Vigna Giulia 
(fig. 11),-a fireplace in the Palazzo Farnese that was adapted for the frontis- 
Piece of his book, the Porta S. Isaias in Bologna, in a modified form at the 
gateway to the Villa Chigi-Albani at Soriano, at the gateway to the Orti Farne- 
siani and on the Gest facade project. Finally, the proportions of this gate are 
almost identical with those of the Vigna Giulia. 


Guido Zucchini, "Documenti inediti per la storia del §S. Petronio di Bologna," 
Miscellanea di Storia dell'Arte in Onore di Igino Benvenuto Supino, Florence, 
1933, p. 207. The document is dated December 17, 1543. 


He writes from Rome in March, see Giuseppe Fregni,.I1 Ricordo di Jacopo Barozzi 
detto il Vignola, Modena, 1907; during the summer he is in Parma and in the 
autumn at Placenza, see Giovanni Gaye, Carteggio inedito d'Artisti, Florence, 
1840, III, 144/145, Giovannoni, op. cit., Dp. 263, Ronchini, op. cit., but returns 
to Rome at least in December, see A. Bertolotti, "Artisti Modenesi, Parmensi 
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e della Lunigiana in Roma," Atti e Memorie, 1883 series III, vol. 1, part ia, 


84 and Oskar Pollak, "Ausgewahlte Akten zur Geschichte der ROmischen Peterskirche, 


1535-1621," Jahrbuch der konig lich preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 1915, 36, 
Beiheft, p. 109. 


Tolnail, op. cit., Jahrbuch, 53, 250. 


For example notice the profiles of the jambs as compared with the profiles of the 
arches. 


This is almost but not quite invariable in Vignola. For examples see Giovannonl, 
op. cit., D. 205. 


For example the profiling of the architrave in both designs; the profiling of the 
archivolts, and the fashion in which the cornice on the pedestal becomes a flat 
band on the pier. Of course there are also differences, notably the decorative 
details on the loggie, that is the keystones and medallions. The profile of the 
main cornice at the Palazzo Salviati is very peculiar. One cannot discuss the 
relationship conclusively until measured drawings of the Palazzo Salviati are 
available. 


See R. Strinati, "Palazzo Salviati all Lungara in Roma," Bolletino d'Arte, 1934- 
1935, series 3, vol. 28. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Campidoglio, General Plan (Letarouilly) 


la, Details from the Casino of th 
la Giulia (Letarouilly) . 
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Tarpeian Loggia, 


Elevation, 


ca. 1554 (Letarouilly) 
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Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, ca. 1534,drawing 
by Martin van Heemskerk (Egger) 


5. Sta. Maria in Aracoell, ca. 1549, anony- 
mous drawing in Brunswick (Egger) 
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Fig. 6. Vignola, Main door of the Villa Giulia, 
ca. 1554 (Stern) 
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Fig. 7. Vignola, Main Door of 
the Palazzo Bocchi, Bologna, 
ca. 1548 (Ricci) 


Fig. 8. Primaticcio ?, Gateway to Palace 
of Fontainbleau, (Du Cerceau) 
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Primaticcio ?, Gateway as re- 10. Vignola ?, HOtel de Montpen- 
into "Baptistery" (Dimier) Fontainbleau, ca. 1542 (Dimier) 
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11. (above, left) Vignola ?, Gateway to Vigna Giulia, ca. 1554 
a photograph of a drawing formerly in London, contributed by 
the Warburg Institute) 


12. (above, right) Loggia, Sta. Maria in Domnica, Rome (Letarouilly) 


Fig. 13. Loggia, Farnesina, Rome (Letarouilly) 
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Fig. 14. Loggia, Sta. Maria in Aracoeli 
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Fig. 15. Courtyard, 
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unknown, ca. 1548 (Lukomsk 


Palazzo Salviati alla Lungara, 
architect unknown (Strinati) 


Rome, 


architect 


1548-1551, 
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THE PROBLEM OF BERNINI’S THEORIES OF ART* 
by 
Eleanor Dodge Barton 


"He replied with modesty that he owed all his reputation to his star 
which had made him esteemed during his lifetime; that, dead, this as- 
cendancy would no longer exist and thus his reputation would decline or 
fall suddenly."* This expression of conscious self-deprecation by one of 
the most successful and least modest of all artists, Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini, ~ was very probably spoken only to be denied. Yet it was curi- 
ously prophetic of the changing fortunes his reputation has undergone 
since he became recognized as the most brilliant figure in Italian art 
in the seventeenth century, and as the epitome of that style which soon 
came to be called "baroque." Bernini’s name and fame have therefore 
been subject to all the criticism, favorable and unfavorable, which that 
art and that style have aroused in the years since his death. If 
his "star" has not disappeared, its light and clarity have been dimmed 
or distorted by clouds of opinions, too often preconceived in terms of 
ditferent standards of taste. 

If it is possible to phrase these changes in his posthumous repu- 
tation according to his own metaphor, it is absolutely certain that 
some such description applies to the accounts of one of the most sig- 
nificant events in his long and brilliant career, his journey to France 
in 1665, with the necessary qualification that the light from his star 
had wavered even before the voyage had begun. Rumours, misunderstand- 
ings, conflicting accounts of the very reasons underlying the trip, 
even before arrangements for the memorable sojourn had been completed, 
are related in sources still extant. In the succeeding centuries their 
numbers have increased enormously. 

What, then, were the circumstances surrounding this journey? What was 
this controversy and why has it remained a provocative subject for 
discussion? The answers to these questions must be briefly summarized 
since the scope of this paper will allow only a brief glance at one of 
the many aspects of this problem. 

The outlines of the event itself may, indeed, be almost too easily 


summarized when presented without any explanation. Giovanni Lorenzo 
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Bernini was called to Paris in 1665 to revise his designs for the 
rebuilding and completion of the Louvre. the royal residence for the 
young King Louis XIV. He arrived in Paris after a trip very much in the 
nature of a royal procession. The plans were revised, a ceremony was 
held for the laying of the cornerstone and Bernini departed. His plans 
were never executed. 

The controversy is based on the obvious question -- why were these 
plans not executed? The two sides of the controversy may be suggested by 
describing the trip as the most extreme proponents might and have 
related the affair® 

1). In a misguided effort to gain prestige for the new regime, 
Colbert, m>rime minister for Louis XIV, submitted the problem of com- 
pleting the Louvre, together with the French proposals, to four Italian 
architects for criticism, suggestions and designs. After a lengthy 
correspondence, arrangements were finally completed for the most cele- 
brated of these artists, Berntni, to come to Paris to revise his designs 
according to the exigencies of the site and the problems involved. He 
came, acted as an arrogant foreigner with fantastic and impractical 
ideas for destroying all of the existing building, substituting in its 
stead, a Roman palace entirely unsuited to French conditions: royal 
needs, climate, local workmen and their methods. After a stay in which 
he was extremely critical of all things French, Bernini returned to 
Italy, his trip having caused prodigious expense to the Crown. His 
departure marked the end of ultramontane domination over French art 
and the beginning of the absolute triumph of France in cultural as well 
as political affairs. 

2). Bernini, papal artist extraordinary at the height of his career, 
was consulted on a problem well suited to his artistic genius: the 
building of a palace which should be the visible symbol of the grandeur 
and majesty anticipated for the reign of Louis XIV. Having been forced 
by French agents to modify his first brilliant and original conception 
of such a palace, Bernini finally agreed to interrupt his own work and 


undertake the long and difficult journey to France in order to facili- 
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tate the execution of the project. A conspiracy of French artists, 


jealous of his personal reputation, was organized before he arrived 


there. Largely as a result of their activities, innumerable obstacles 
and difficulties were put in his way, unsubstantiated rumours and unfair 
criticisms were directed against him, and the project was doomed to 
failure. Yet less than two years later, when work was renewed on the 
building, with the architect in charge a brother of the most ective 
conspirator, the influence of Bernini’s ideas was clearly apparent. 
This influence was felt in the Louvre design and for years in other 
buildings in France and elsewhere in Europe, yet it has never been 


properly credited to Bernini. The voyage thus changed one of his great- 


est potential successes into the greatest tragedy of his artistic career. 


Without entering at this point into any discussion of the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of either of these versions, beyond admitting truth in both 
extremes, we may now consider why the sojourn was memorable and why it 
has remaineG a provocative subject for discussion. This may best be 
suggested by posing an analogous situation in our own time. For example, 
if in the mid-1930’s President Roosevelt had invited Pablo Picasso to 
Washington for several months to revise designs for the re-decoration 
of the White House, the impact on cultural life in Washington would have 
been comparable to that of Bernini on Paris in 1665. The resistance 
would have been equally strong and, no doubt, the project would have 
failed. Yet despite this failure the encounter of two personalities 
of such stature in their respective spheres of activity would have 
had great interest in itself, and would certainly have merited comment. 
Still more significant would be the subsequent discussions over the 
artistic potentialities of the project; the questions as to whether it 
should ever have been proposed or why it should not have succeeded, 
and the considerations of the influence of this visit and the foreign- 
er’s ideas on art. 

Later speculations over such questions might well become that of 
conjecture over an interesting but closed chapter in the history of 


art and of ideas, unless some careful record were kept of this visit. 
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Such a record would be possible if, again for example, Mr. Alfred Barr 
had then acted as Picasso’s interpreter and mentor during the entire 
stay and had kept a careful journal of this experience, including 
Picasso’s theories of art and his reactions to American buildings and 
works of art in American collections. If this had been the case in our 
analogy, the value of such a document would obviously be very high, 
both for its portrayal of a capital city in a crucial period, with 
the reactions of a significant artist to this situation, and for the 
extensive record of his theories of art. 

Such is precisely the case for the journey of Bernini to France 
in 1665. The document in question, the Journal du voyage du Cavalier 
Bernin en France, was written by Paul Freart de Chantelou, a dis- 
tinguished amateur who served as interpreter and guide for Bernini, 
and whose record of this event was fortunately preserved and finally 
published in 18854 Since that date the Journal has justly served as a 
veritable mine of information. Most attention has been focussed on the 
new arguments which it brings into the long-standing controversy over 
the causes of this project’s failure. 

This paper will not attempt to evaluate these various causes, nor to 
undertake the long question of Bernini’s influence on French art. It 
must, therefore, be sufficient to state merely that the amount of detail 
in the Journal seems to substantiate the different causes for this 
failure to which contemporary sources and later studies have assigned 
varying degrees of importance. It is also inclusive enough to indicate 


that it was the complex combination of all of these rather than any 


single factor, which played a decisive role in causing Bernini’s designs 


to be abandoned. The Journal serves to clarify the obvious conclusion 
that the French were not yet ready to accept. Bernini, nor the monument 
he offered and the ideas it embodied, as the architect for the royal 
residence. 

The effort in this paper will be to draw attention to the Journal in 
its second aspect, its usefulness as documentary evidence of a body of 


theory, since this material has not been sufficiently explored. The 
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theories of art which are discussed, reflected and recorded in the 
Journal do not present highly original or independent theories, obser- 
vations or insights. Rather, they are valuable because they present a 
revealing cross-section of beliefs currently held and expressed by many 
amateurs and professionals. In addition, the Journal presents the reac- 
tions of Bernini, the principal exponent of the baroque, in the strong- 
hold of French classicism. This formulation of Bernini’s stay in France 
is a post-facto description employing terms which have since been 
applied to it whose accuracy remains to be tested. Such a description 
implies a fundamental opposition of ideas which would inevitably cause 
the failure of this project, whatever other explanations may have been 
given at the time and however many other reasons have been adduced since 
then. The problem, then, is to study the evidence of judgments and 
theories in the Journal as the best means of discovering to what degree 
Bernini’s views were in complete disagreement with the French from 
the outset: whether in short, the antithesis suggested by “Bernini, the 
exponent of the baroque in the stronghold of French classicism" can, 
with justice, be sustained. 

One of the possible conclusions about Bernini’s theory may be antici- 
pated here, since it might condition any judgment on the value of the 
Journal as a source of information for theories of art. Bernini’s theory 


will be found to differ in some important respects from his practice. 


One may ask, therefore, to what extent is he merely repeating clichés 


assimilated in the course of a long artistic career during a period rich 
in artistic theories? The answer to this question is not easy; it de- 
pends to some extent on an interpretation of the circumstances in which 
these theories were repeated, on a consideration of possible divergence 
between what is said and what is implied, and of the possible causes for 
various statements. In this connection it should be emphasized that the 
Journal is not a treatise on art. One should not expect to find a 
systematised presentation and one will find much material which could be 
considered as clichés delivered by a practising artist who 1s not 


primarily a theoretician. With these difficulties once frankly ac- 
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knowledged, we may then state that the attempt has been made to include 
here, as representing Bernini’s attitude toward art, only those ideas 
which he repeated so constantly that they must have constituted his own 
theoretical beliefs. Any apparent differences between these stated be- 
liefs and his own work should not lead one to judge them as insincere or 
thoughtless repetition. On the contrary, it shotld suggest that future 
investigation along two lines might be useful. In the first place, his 
work might well be re-studied in the light of his own theory. Secondly, 
we might consider why no well-defined doctrine for baroque art exists, 
such as that evolved by the mannerist critics and by the academicians 
in France. Our primary concern in this paper is whether, on the grounds 
of the theories expressed in the Journal, the choice of Bernini and his 
project was indeed as fantastic as it has been labeled? 

Pedagogical and social questions. 

Bernini’s views on these eternally debatable questions may be cited 
immediately to show that his theory was not completely opposed to that 
of the French. For when Bernini in countless conversations, revealed 
sincere and genuine interest in the education of young artists, he 
showed a realization of concerns which were of basic importance to the 
French and for reasons which coincided with theirs. The interest in the 
education of artists was, indeed, the chief reason for the Academy, the 
primary motivation for that entire organization of artistic affairs 
stimulated and encouraged by the royal administrator, Colbert. 

Other records reinforce the evidence in the Journal itself of Ber- 
nini’s interest in this question. On September 5, 1665, Bernini attended 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, the archives of which still 
preserve the description of this visit: 

“Cavalier Bernini confirmed in his advice the feelings 

of this company concerning the education of its pupils, to 

wit, that before studying from nature it is necessary to 

fill the mind with noble ideas from the antique.”® 
Such a'‘confirmation" of ideas might have to be heavily discounted as 
academic and courtly courtesy, except that these and similar precepts 
are consdantly reiterated by Bernini in the Journal, amplified and 


substantiated by autobiographical accounts of his own training and 
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practice. To the study, knowledge and imitation of the works of the 
ancients should be conjoined that of other great masters whose example, 
if rightly understood, would inevitably inspire young artists and aid 
them in the correction of their own faulty execution. Since the taste of 
the student would be conditioned by the judgments of their regions and 
the schools in which they were trained, they should study masters whose 
work would form an adequate balance for their natural inclinations. 
Thus, the French manner which was too “dull and petty"® should attempt 
more of the grandeur of the Lombards (with whom Bernini includes the 
Venetians) while the Lombards, too often heavy and ponderous, should 
emulate the grace and harmony of Raphael? The dangers that this deliber- 
ate eclecticism might constitute to the formation and development of a 
rich and fertile invention should be avoided by alternating theory and 
practice, action and contemplation, idea and execution: °Bernini’s main 
thesis is brought out in his admonition that one should “See, hear great 
men, and practice, "1/1! 

The great men whom young artists should emulate were, for Bernini 
as for the French, primarily artists of antiquity and their worthiest 
successors in modern times: Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, the Carr- 
acci -- especially Annibale -- and Poussin. The selection of the most 
perfect work of antique art remained a topic tor discussion, but agree- 
ment on the qualities and significance of these works as models reveals 
a mutual understanding. Even the greatest vf recent artists had to be 
studied with care since, for example, Michelangelo’s work could be 
questioned as “having more art than grace,"!°whereas the Venetians 
lacked the necessary firm basis in drawing. Bernini frequently quotes 
Michelangelo’s comment on the Venetians, that if they had been able to 
draw they would have been angels, not men?* In this connection it is 
worthy of note that Bernini continually elaborated on the different 
qualities and character of the different media, and stressed the fact 
that it was necessary to obey the rules of each medium;*His conviction 
that there were rules which could and must be part of the training of 


young artists may be used as a final indication that Bernini agreed with 
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and approved of French ideas ot methods and procedures in training 
young artists. 

A natural corollary, accepted by both Bernini and the French, was 
the understanding that the results of this education would be placed at 
the disposal of the patron who had fostered this education. 

"Even if a king should not like an art or a science in which 

a man was skilled, he must not hesitate to draw that man 

into his service for the reputation this gives him in the 

ge "In addition to giving a prince prestige 

abroad, there is a great satisfaction in seeing fine paint- 

ings, statues and busts which recall great men and actions, 

and serving as an example, inspire emulation and a desire 

to emulate their virtues. "?° 
Ihe latter part of this statement is connected with the traditional 
belief in the moral and didactic purpose of art which should “instruct 
as well as delight."** A more unusual and vivid demonstration of the 
absolutist tendencies of the period is this frank recognition of the 
function of art in enhancing the prestige of the patron. That Bernini’s 
experience and work served the princes of the church, whereas the French 
were considering the services of art for the state in the person of the 
royal ruler, does not alter the basis of this understanding. Thus, every 
preface of the contemporary French treatises on art contains statements 
resembling bernini’s beliefs on this aspect of art. Félibien’s dedi- 
cation to Mons. Colbert may be cited as a typical example: 

"You are not content to work for the honour of the present 

century, you think always of the centuries to come. You 

establish Academies for the finest Arts in order’ that 

France, surpassing as she does other nations in greatness 

of courage, should not lack excellent workers to portray 

the acts of our August Monarch, to immortalize all the great 

men who have the honour of serving under him and to see 

France adorned by works worthy of so great an Empire."?” 
Or, in the pretace to the Academy Conferences: 

"In proportion as his Majesty’s subjects make new conquests, 

the arts also make new progress to render more memorable the 


reign of this powerful monarch. "*® 
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Broader theoretical questions. 

More important than this agreement over the dedication of art, or 
the larger question of educational policy, is the still broader theo- 
retical question of Bernini’s attitude to the ideas and ideals of art 
which constituted the fundamental basis of the French doctrine. 

The Academy aimed toward achieving the beautiful in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, and established rules whereby this end might 
be reached.+9 The origins and ramifications of their theory were complex, 
including ideas from the ancients and the transposition of those ideas 
by such later writers as the mannerist theoreticians*:” The ideal was to 
attain perfect unity, whereby suitable qualities of harmony, grandeur, 
regularity, symmetry and proportion would be included in terms consonant 
with the moral purpose of instruction through the use of taste, decency, 
decorum and moderation. In order to achieve their ideal, the trend led 
naturally toward pseudo-Aristotelianism, an imitation of the best 
artistic models, which was considered safer than the original Aristo- 
telian ideal of representing things, “not as they are, but as they 
should be." Complete and effective execution depended on knowledge and 
intelligence, conversance with writings theological, mythological, 


philosophical and historical, and discernment and judgment in selection 


and expression. “+ 


It is immediately remarkable in studying the Journal that Bernini, 
in discussing his own work and theories, and in judging other arts and 
artists, shares many of the French ideals and speaks in exactly the 
same terms. He praises Chantelou tor his learning and intelligence about 
the arts, and for his good taste: “He is more severe than Chantelou and 
the French on any question related to decorum.” and his criticism of 
works of art always includes this consideration** A typical comment 
was that: 

"The paintings of Paolo Veronese were judged by their color 
but there was neither decorum nor custom in the work of 
painters who worked outside liome; this was recognizable in 


the painting of the Nativity, the Virgin lacking nobility 
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and the shepherds propriety. "”° 


On another occasion, when he saw a Veronese "Birth of the Virgin" which 
included a cat and some chickens "Bernini laughed, saying Veronese 
liked that a lot."*© The absorption in such questions aswell as the 
use and interpretation of authorities, is found in one discussion 
between Chantelou, Bernini and Lebrun about a Poussin "Adoration": 

"The Cavalier was astonished that M. Poussin, who was so 

learned about customs, had given to the Kings only the 

appearance and manners of ordinary people like the apostles, 

one of whom resembled a Saint Joseph, and if he had not 

seen a Moor he would have doubted that it was an Adoration. 

I suggested that according to some they had passed for 

scholars and great astrologers. M. Lebrun said that M. 

Poussin had only intended to represent them as he had heard 

of them and from his own opinion on the subject. The 

Cavalier said that one must follow the Gospels which wrote 

that they were kings. M. Lebrun replied that it said they 

were magi. 
This disagreement over a question of interpretation is more revealing 
than polite acquiescence would be. Here, as in other cases to be dis- 
cussed shortly ( p. 100 ), Bernini and the French are in fundamental 
accord over the abstract principle, decorum. For Bernini, as for example 
for Roland Fréart de Chambray, "A painter should be exceedingly exact 
in this decorum."°® The discussion above reveals a common basis of 
reference in their mutual understanding of the importance of such 
questions. However, when it comes to the application of the abstract 
principle, differences in judgment and interpretation become apparent. 

Decorum in the larger sense of the appropriate and becoming, is the 

basis for Bernini’s conception of his portrait of the King as well as 
his designs for the King’s residence, an ideal so important as to 
warrant the sacrifice or subordination of other qualities. Therefore, 
although the French objected to the placing of the royal apartments 


where the King might be disturbed by noise, to Bernini this central 
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and most important location was the only feasible one, corresponding 
to the preeminent grandeur and majesty of the King. 

A more central problem than decorum was the whole question of imi- 
tation©® whether of nature, models, or an idea in the mind of the artist. 
The fact that this problem was common to both Bernini and the French, 
and that neither of them possessed the complete solution, appears in 
the discussions in connection with the Academy and artistic training, 
and in the conversations with Chantelou over the portrait bust of Louis 
XIV. Proceeding from the general to the particular, from a royal por- 
trait as such to the likeness of Louis XIV, they discussed the char- 
acter of the King’s features and technical problems of representation; 
Chantelou commented that 

"Art scorns imitating art and is only pleased to represent 

nature. "°° 
in approval of Bernini’s concern with the delicate question of how best 
to suggest the beard of a clean-shaven man! *+ Yet, that much more than 
the literal imitation of nature was desired by both of them is made 
clear by bernini’s emphasis on the necessity for having the image of 
the King and the concept of his personality in mind before studying the 
details of his appearance, and by Chantelou’s remark about portraits 
that it was necessary to idealize: 

"Increase the beautiful and diminish the ugly."°* 
A satisfactory theoretical solution to this traditional problem of how 
art should imitate nature was reached with the understanding that this 
imitation must be governed by an idea, the mental image in the mind of 
the artist. The study of antique art or later models was designed to 
enrich this idea, and to aid the artist in his correction of the acci- 
dental imperfections of ordinary nature by reference to such concepts 
of the true and universal beauty of nature:® 

The constant problems for artists and theoreticians were those re- 
lating to the execution®*of the idea. Once the idea was clearly formed 
in the artist’s mind, the effectiveness of his representation depended 


on his knowledge and observation of nature, his familiarity with the 


character and qualities of different media, and his skill in solving 
all the material problems involved in couching his mental idea in 
tangible terms. One of the frequent sources of disputation was the 
question of the relative merits of design or color in giving visual 
form to the mental image. Soon after the year of Bernini’s journey, 
this question divided the Academy into two sharply opposed factions: °° 
the Poussinists and the Rubenists, the respective champions of drawing 
and of color, the conservative against the liberal cause. The position 
of Bernini on this subject is perhaps surprising, since his sculpture 
seems today the epitome of the pictorial tendency, its use of light and 
movement forming the closest possible approximation to the means of 
color. However, there can be no doubt that in these discussions he 
sided with the "conservatives", the Poussinists who emphasized the 
merits of form and drawing. In judging works of art he was constantly 
critical of faults in drawing and design:® 

Another important feature related to this question of execution is 
the necessary humility of the artist in recognizing the distance between 
the actual result and the mental idea, the inferiority of the artist’s 
own work to the models which he would emulate. Bernini, although well 
aware and even grandiously conscious of his own abilities, nevertheless 
seems sincere in his comments on this point: 
"A man of intelligence is never satisfied because the work 
does not correspond to the nobility of the idea. In the 
works of those who are worthy one often sees that which 
must make one feel greatly mortified. "*’ 

The nobility of the idea is, again, preeminent; in reference to the 
Louvre it took the form of a desire on the part of both the French and 
Bernini for the necessary grandeur, majesty and magnificence of this 


building, which should reflect the character and role of Louis XIV. The 


ideal in general was for unity of design, and for components organized 
to preserve this unity. Bernini’s approval of buildings was always 


determined by the achievement of this quality, a quality which he felt 


was aided by clarity and simplicity. In the work of construction, of 
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putting theory into practice, Bernini was equally if not more insistent 
than the French on precision and accuracy, diligence and exactitude. He - 
commented that Le Brun’s design for a ceiling painting at Vaux-le- 
Vicomte was beautiful in being “copious but not confused"°° and that 


Val-de-Grace was “rich without confusion"? that such buildings as 


theaters should be "unified and of a pure simplicity" *° 

The prime factor in achieving this ideal was proportion, a criterion 
which bernini constantly employed. For example, at Versailles he said 
that “Everything which is in proportion is beautiful. This palace is in 
proportion."**He accentuated the importance of this factor by main- 
taining the traditional interpretation: 

"The beauty of everything in the world as well as archi- 

tecture consists in proportion, one may say that it is the 

divine element since it originates in the body of Adam 

which has been created by God’s hands and in his own image. "** 
Similar speculations concerning ideal factors are indicated in his 
comment that 

"The most perfect forms are circles, squares, hexagons, 

and octagons. 

If the predicated agreement of Bernini with the French on these 
theoretical aspects has any basis at all, it must be able to face the 
strongest possible test, his attitude toward the work of Nicholas 
Poussin. For Poussin was certainly the most notable contemporary classi- 
cist, the artist whose work and whose ideals were constantly cited by 
the French. Although some of Bernini’s praise of Poussin could be 
discounted as courtesy toward Chantelou, the patron of Poussin, his 
real appreciation of the aims and merits of the greatest of French 
classicists is shown both in the spontaneous manner in which he con- 
tinually cited Poussin’s work** and, more important, certain technical 
aspects of his painting. 

The most important of these aspects is his understanding of Poussin’s 
methods. Bernini clearly realized the significance of easel painting as 


a vehicle of expression. Kather than deploring like Chantelou, the lack 
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of great commissions for Poussin, and considering him "reduced" to 
painting on a small scale?*° Bernini agreed with Poussin on the necessity 
for simple borders and frames to define the limits of the canvas and 
to emphasize the value and importance of the single paintings. One way 
in which he showed that he recognized the validity of this form of 
painting was by acknowledging and devoting as much time as necessary to 
the contemplation of each picture, reading and studying it to understand 
its full import?® Further, he found the actual size of the canvases to 
be most effective; on being asked the size of the Chantelou Sacrament 
series Bernini replied: 

"His usual size, figures two feet high, nothing is more 

beautiful than that. 

In relation to the subject matter of these paintings, Bernini’s 
enthusiastic (and frequently quoted) comment that Poussin was 

"truly a great painter of history and mythology"*® 
had a direct and specific connotation for his seventeenth century con- 
temporaries. When Félibien, in establishing the hierarchy of the kinds 
of painting, placed the historical painter at the top of the scale*® he 
retlected accurately the prevailing conviction and belief. 

Of even more fundamental significance than this general approval 
of subject matter were Bernini’s comments on Poussin’s treatment of 
subjects. Bernini showed his appreciation of the special quality 
most important to Poussin, indicating with the highest praise that he 
could bestow that Poussin worked with his mind and appealed to the 
intelligence?° Directly related to this evaluation was his conclu- 
sion that Poussin was a great genius and had studied the work of the 
ancients. 

Bernini’s reaction to the appearance of French monuments is as il- 
luminating and important to consider as his attitude towards Poussin, 
their principal artist. In all the above observations we have seen that 
Bernini approved of Poussin’s aims, methods and achievements for reasons 


which were of fundamental importance to Poussin, and equally important 


as cornerstones of the artistic theory soon to be codified and presented 
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in the publications of the Academy. We have also found that Bernini 
approved of some buildings for reasons considered valid by the French. 
For these and other similar reasons Bernini disapproved of some of the 
monuments he found in France, and expressed this disapproval in terms 
which were, theoretically, theirs. Thus, he criticized the Porte St. 
Antoine on general grounds of decorum; it “resembled an office door"°* 
more than the triumphal entry monument it should have been. He found the 
royal tombs at St. Denis “uninventive and in a niggling style."°° The 
lack of the grand manner was also striking to him in such buildings as 
the Tuileries, where the amount of small ornament seemed irrelevant and 
unsuitable®* His own designs for the Louvre should, therefore, have the 
largeness of scale and of idea appropriate to a residence for Louis XIV 
and to a monument for his ideas. 

"Let no one speak to me of anything which must be small"°> was both 
his first pronouncement on these designs in his first interview with the 
King, and his basic conception of the type of palace needed and desired. 
His criticisms of French architecture in general - such as his comment 
that Paris from a distance resembled a “carding-comb"°® with its pile of 
chimneys, multiplicity of angles and levels, its crowding of buildings 
without compactness or concentration into single buildings - were, it is 
true, conditioned by a different architectural heritage and a familiari- 
ty with different architectural forms. Yet certainly from his point of 
view these criticisms were just since they were based on the same ideals 
of unity of design and grandeur of manner which the French applauded in 
theory. Descartes, their most distinguished proponent of these theories, 
developed them in terms which might well serve as a justification for 
Bernini’s reaction to Paris and his conception of the Louvre problem: 

"Buildings planned and carried out by one architect alone 
are usually more beautiful and better proportioned than 
those which many have tried to put in order and improve, 
making use of old walls which were built with other ends in 
view. In the same way, also, those ancient cities which, 


originally mere villages, are usually badly constructed in 
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comparison with those which are regularly laid out on a 
plain by a surveyor who is free to follow his own ideas. 
Even though, considering their buildings each one apart, 
there is often as much or more display of skill in the one 
case than in the other, the former have large buildings and 
small buildings indiscriminately placed together, thus 
rendering the streets crooked and irregular so that it might 
be said that it was chance rather than the will of men guid- 
ed by reason that led to such an arrangement. "°7 

Bernini’ s opinion of Parisian monuments is similar to his attitude 
toward other French principles of art in that he agrees with them in 
general but may differ in specific cases, or in the practical appli- 
cation of these theories. This must be carefully considered since it may 
indicate a basic difference in understanding, despite the apparent 
resemblance. For example, both Bernini and the French agree than an 
important consideration in any building is convenience (commodité). 
This is the basis - or, at least, the rationalization - for most of their 
detailed criticisms of his designs for the Louvre. This is also the 
basis tor many of his comments on their buildings; he was amazed that 
French buildings should lack such a convenience as covered entrances>® 
In other words, the general idea, convenience, is here a two-edged sword 
depending on the application, just as decorum was accepted in principle 
by both parties, but subjected to different interpretations by each. 
Bernini’s difference in approach may be indicated by his explanation of 
one of the revisions and corrections of the Louvre plans - changes which 
were designed to correspond to the French ideas of convenience: 

"That did not break the symmetry because it was clear that 
it was only done tor the sake of convenience. "°9 

Apparently, for Bernini, one quality may, if necessary, be sacrificed to 
another depending on the significance of its relation to the artistic 
idea. In this case, symmetry is to be sacrificed for convenience. In 
another, it will be remembered that the "commodité" of placing the royal 


apartments was sacrificed to decorum when the central and most important 
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location seemed the only appropriate one. This liberal interpretation 
by Bernini of the privileges and responsibilities of the artist, the 
means he may and should employ in conveying the idea ot a work of art 
to the spectator, provides the potential basis for his differences with 
the French in applying terms. 

Application of theories of art. 

We have seen that Lernini was as interested as the French in the 
theoretical importance of such factors as nobility and decorum, unity 
and proportion. The crucial test ot his understanding of such ideas is 
his application of these terms, and it is in the discussions which refer 
to this that we may tind the key to his differences with the french. 

He is, for example; interested in ideal proportions as such; however, 
in creating a work of sculpture he teels that these proportions have 
to be manipulated in accordance with the effects of this work on the 
spectator. He explains with reference to sculpture that an arm or hand 
extended in space must be larger than the one next to the body if it is 
to appear the same size®° A statue in monochrome appears larger that 
one with a costume in color, and its scale and proportion must be judged 
with this consideration in mind, just as buildings of a single order 
appear larger than those with several orders®*Buildings must necessarily 
be considered in this way; his colonnade for St. Peter’s has been de- 
liberately designed to make the facade of the church seem larger and 
more important by contrast©* Kecognizing the difficulties of anticipat- 
ing this visual effect exactly or ot judging it properly during the 
process of execution, he is interested in different methods for giving 
the artist the necessary perspective on his own works: by inspecting it 

with the mirror, or by submitting it to the criticism of others before 
completing the work®* 

Thus, in the actual execution of the work of art, whether sculpture 
or architecture, it is the visual and tunctional effect which concerns 
Bernini more than the abstract ideal. lle criticized the windows in the 
Maison de Lionne not only for their lack of symmetry but tor the result- 


ing disunity of their relationship with the stairway °* tle felt that the 
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lack of symmetry in a building or part of a building might be corrected 
so that the appearance would be satisfactory, but did not wish the means 
tor this correction to be forced upon the spectator. He therefore pro- 
posed a design for the cascade of St. Cloud entirely different from that 
finally executed since he believed that “Art shoulda appear more natural 
than it does in France"®° Similarly, in executing a portrait he felt 
that one must observe the sitter with the closest attention and choose 
the moment which will both give the most natural appearance, and help 
to convey the idea of his character®® In the execution of an idea in 
a work of art, Eernini feels free to interpret the "rules" of art - in- 
deed he finds in this his chief responsibility. lie is concerned with the 
idea of a building, with its “invention” in the sense of a general out- 
line of the plan and the design, and cannot therefore carry out all the 
details which are properly the function of laborers®”’ 

This question of the application of rules and theories of art to the 
individual artist was recognized by the theoreticians of the Academy, 
and certainly constituted the tundamental problem in the whole formu- 
lation of their theory. For it was finally the individual artist who 
had to exercise his choice ana discrimination in endeavoring to main- 
tain the equilibrium between authority and reason or experience, between 
the establisheuw rules and his own inclination, between the examples of 
the ancients or the moderns, the imitation of the ideal or the emulation 
of the best models. Dufresnoy, the author of one of the most important 
treatises attempting to establish and define the rules tor painting, 
wrote: 

"I would not stifle the Genius by a jumbled fieap of Rules, 
nor extinguish the Fire of a Vein which is lively and 
abundant". 
Another academician, Félibien, while insisting on the importance of 
rules and models, nevertheless, admitted that the 
"Perfection of a work depends particularly on the force and 
beauty of genius of the artist....In painting, the hand is 


never successful which is not directed by the imagination. "°° 
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These admissions are significant, since the problems of genius and im- 
agination can never be absolutely fixed by any rules or laws. Despite 
this recognition, the prevailing working policy was that accepted by 
one of the more progressive theoreticians, hoger de Piles, who, although 
insisting that 


"Genius is the first thing which one must suppose in a 


painter"’° 


qualified this by explaining that: 
"Genius then is necessary but a genius disciplined by rules?* 

Bernini’s citations of the work of the ancients and his belief in 
the importance of their use in education, his evaluation of Poussin, 
his references to rules or terms such as grace, taste, grandeur, and 
proportion - all of these beliefs have shown that Bernini, far from 
being opposed to the French in theory, shared many of their general 
conceptions and some of the details of their precepts. Furthermore, he 
embodied many of their theories in his practice, carrying some aspects 
of their ideal beyond their own suggestions, and certainly further than 
the stage reached in their executed monuments. Differences based on 
countries or personalities could have been explaimed by the recognition 
of his genius, and the fact that his actions and bold interpretation of 
rules were the prerogatives of such genius; we may therefore ask, what 
theoretical reasons may be adduced to account for the difficulties in 
the reception of his ideas? 

One element may have been the time factor; that is, Bernini arrived 
at a moment when their theory was in the very process of being formulat- 
ed and codified for official practice on a large scale (the Academy 
Conferences were first held in 1667). Although the question of genius 
was theoretically recognized, this would hardly be the most auspicious 
moment for such a severe test of this basic question which was destined 
ultimately to undermine the code itself. Bernini’s objections to "old- 
fashioned" houses in Paris may have been well taken on the grounds of 
the theory the French were codifying, yet they quite humanly resented 


his strong comments on their efforts. They might admit, as did Roland 
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Fréart de Chambray, that: 
"The Misery is, that these Noble Geniuses are in very small 
Numbers, whereas the vulgar Workmen, like to Ants, swarm 
prodigiously in all places"/* 
Yet few people, least of all academicians, have ever found working 
relations with even "Noble Geniuses” a comfortable experience, and 
Bernini’s presence at this moment must certainly have been a disturbing 
one. The formulation of their theoretical code was then sufficiently new 
for the letter of the law to dominate the spirit implied in the recog- 
nition of genius. Bernini on the other hand, represents the assimilat- 
ion of rules to such a degree that his freedom in application is 
instinctive. 

Another element in their theory preventing the realization in this 
palace design of their common aims and agreements, is one with which 
Bernini should ideally have sympathized. This was the attribute of 
suitability and decorum, not just as one element whose specific interest 
to Bernini has been discussed, but as characteristic of the whole 
evolution of their theory which, consonant with the political, economic 
and social development, was in the process of becoming more fixed and 
crystalized. Bernini’s very presence, and the reflection in his work of 
his own ideas, was neither usual nor suitable in this sense. His person- 
ality, his actions and his plans could not be easily or absolutely 
categorized into either patterns or hierarchies. 

It is this aspect which must have been responsible for their dis- 
approval of his equestrian statue of Louis XIV. The idea of the statue, 
portraying the King in an act of "majesty and command"’*° was approved, 
but the fact that the execution was not couched in their own terms, 
which seemed to them most suitable and appropriate, exposed it to their 
severest criticisms and motivated their disastrous alterations. Ber- 
nini’s conception of an heroic and monumental image of the King, a 
forceful and active figure on a rearing horse, was a type which in 
France was considered suitable only for paintings, medals and reliefs; 


a statue in the round should have the greater dignity of the Marcus 
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Aurelius type, with the royal ruler securely placed on a walking horse. 

This statue was executed as part of the aftermath of Bernini’s 
journey to France, and its reception in France was scarcely more favor- 
able than that afforded his designs for the Louvre. Yet during the very 
years of its execution, the theoretical rapproachment may be illustrated 
by Colbert’s urgent and official requests that Bernini should act as 
consultant for the French Academy in Rome, and his personal request 
that Bernini should receive and counsel Colbert’s own son during his 
visit to Rome in 1671.74 

In studying the theories of art proclaimed or indicated in the 
Journal, one may conclude that Bernini, metaphorically, uses the same 
vocabulary as his French contemporaries. They both employ various 
aspects of the humanistic theory of art, the basic tenets of which are 
the same. The implications of this vocabulary are not always identical. 
Bernini is accustomed to a different practice and a more liberal in- 
terpretation, not in conformity with the most strict and literal academic 
practice. Nevertheless, even if his plans demanded a more flexible 
interpretation of academic precepts than was probable in the year 1665, 
they were still not beyond the realm of possibility!’® This paper has 
attempted to show that in Bernini an architect was chosen who was close 
to the development of French ideas in and after 1665, that. his theory is 
identical with the one which influences and guides the course of the 
architecture directed by Colbert and Lebrun and that, in fact, his 
theory was in some respects "plus royaliste que le roi". Careful invest- 
igation would be necessary before any further conclusions could be 
drawn as to the precise nature of Bernini’s possible influence on French 
art and architecture in the decades after his journey. It would probably 
be an exaggeration to suggest, prior to such investigation, that Bernini 
might even have acted as a catalytic agent in this development /® However, 
since even a most cautious estimate will find some influence of his 
plans and designs on the Louvre facade as executed by Perrault, and 
considering this agreement in theory, it seems unfortunate that so many 


non-artistic problems intervened to prevent the execution of this 
project.” 
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The tensions involved in this curious and revealing incident would 
seem to confirm recent theories’ °that the traditional categories implied 
in the terminology "Italian baroque” and "French classicism" were too 
restrictive for truth and accuracy; further, that at least for France, 
the use of a single term for the major activity of a century was far too 
inclusive. Perhaps as a corrective it might be proposed that the period 
in which the classicistic theories of the Academy were rigidly applied 
be telescoped to a brief time’? If one considers that any abstraction, 
when interpreted by a strong personality will depart from the rigid, 
ideal norm, the period of Academic classicism tends to disappear alto- 


gether. 
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NOTES 


* This paper is a revision of one part of the material presented as the A.M. 
Thesis on "Bernini in France." J would like to express my gratitude to pr. 
Walter Friedlinder, who suggested the project; to Dr. Richard Krautheimer for 
valuable criticism; to various kind offices at the Department of Fine arts, 
Harvard University, in particular to Miss E.V. Lucas and Professor Leonard Opdycke, 
who made possible this revision. 


Paul Fréart de Chantelou, Journal du voyage du Cavalier Bernin en Prance, Edited 
by Ludovic Lalanne, Paris, 1885, p. 62. 


"Il a reparti avec modestie qu'il dévait toute sa réputation & son étoile qui 
le faisait estimé de son vivant; que, mort, cet ascendant n'agirait plus et 
qu'ainsi sa réputation dechoirait ou tomberait tout & coup." 


Born in Naples, 1598, the son of the sculptor Pietro Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini became the dominating figure in the artistic life of Rome in the seven- 
teenth century, serving the papacy, and noble and royal patrons in various capac- 
ities as sculptor, architect, painter and designer until his death in 1680. The 
chief sources for his career are: Filippo Baldinucci, Vita di Giov. Lorenzo 
Bernini, 1682; ed. Alois Riegl, Vienna, 1912; Domenico Bernini, Vita del cavalier 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, Rome, 1713. The sources for the journey to France in 
addition to the Chantelou Journal, op. cit. are: Jean Baptist Colbert, Lettres, in- 
structions et memoires, ed. Pierre Clement, Paris, 1861-70; G(eorg) B(ernhard) 
Depping, ed. Correspondance administrative sous le régne de Louis XYIV, Paris, 
1850-55, Charles Perrault, Memoires de ma vie, ed. Paul Bonnefon, Paris, 1909. 


The controversy, alternating between defenses of and attacks against Bernini, was 
formulated in the period of the journey and has continued since that time. The 
memoirs of Charles Perrault, op. cit., formed the first and strongest attack, yet 
Abbé de la Chambre, #loge du Bernin, Journal des Sgavans, Amsterdam, 1681, ignored 
these attacks and praised Bernini as the Michelangelo of his century. In the 
eighteenth century Jacques-Frangois Blondel, Architecture frangoise, Paris, 1761, 
vol. IV, p. 15-16 (First ed. 1752-6) conceded the grandeur of Bernini's ideas but 
found them impractical and impossible to 2xecute, while Voltaire, Siécle de Louis 
YIV, Leipzig, 1752, IIa.p. 145,6 continued the Perrault tradition by finding 
Bernini magnificently paid for a few drawings which were never used. After the 
publication of the Journal, op. cit, in 1885, Leon Mirot, "Le Bernin en France, 

les travaux du Louvre et les statues de Louis XIV," Memoires de la société de 
l'histoire de Paris et l'Ile-de-Prance, vol. XXXI, Paris, 1904 continued the 
important work of documentation. Without engaging in strongly controversial 
arguments, Mirot found the event creditable from the French point of view. Louis 
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Hautecoeur, L’histoire des chadteaux du Louvre et des fuileries, Paris, 1927, 
expressed a much more nationalistic defense of the French against any suggestions 
of a possible influence of the Bernini Journey. This had been suggested in the 
following articles which proposed varying causes for the failure of the project; 
Achille Bertini Calosso, "Le classicisme de Gian Lorenzo Bernini et l'art francais", 
Actes du congrés d'histoire de l'art, Paris, 1924, II2. p. 524-40; Ed. M. Esmonin, 
"Le Bernin etla construction du Louvre", Bulletin de la Societé de l'histoire 
de i'art francais, Paris, 1911, p. 31-42; Ragnar Josephson, "Les maquettes du 
Bernin pour le Louvre", G.B.A. 1928, I, p. 77-92. Important summaries, less 
controversial in nature,may be found in the major monographs on Bernini; Stanislao 
Fraschetti, Jl Bernini, la sua vita, le sue opere, il suo tempo, Milan, 1900; Max 
von Boehm, Lorenzo Bernini, seine Zeit, sein Leben, sein Werk, Leipzig, 1912; 
Heinrich Brauer and Rudolf Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gian Lorenzo Bernini, 
Berlin, 1931. 


Paul Freart de Chantelou, (ca. 1605-94) known for his association with Nicholas 
Poussin as patron, friend and correspondent. See Henri Chardon, ses fréres Préart 
de Chantelou, Le Mans, 1867. The Journal published serially in G.B.A., 1877, I, 
p. 136, 200; 1879, I, Dp. 286, II, p. 275; 1880 I, p. 382-84, 397; 1884, I, p. 452. 
Single vol. op. cit. Reprinted, preface by G. Charensol, Paris, 1930. German 
Translation by H. Rose, Munich, 1919.’ 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, ?fhree Hundred Years of French Architecture, 1494-1794, New 
york, 1936, p. 69. "The fact was that the whole thing was a farce," a comment 
typical of the impression still given in architectural handbooks. 


M. AMatole de Montaiglon, ed. "Pprocés-Verbaux de l'académie Royale de Peinture et 

de Sculpture", Societé de l'histoire de l'art francais, Paris, 1875, p. 290. 

"Ledit sleur Chevalier Bernin a confirmé par ses advis les sentimens de la Compagnie 
touchant l'esducation des Esleves, assavoir qu'avant d'estudier d'apréz nature, 

1l faust leur remplire l'esprit des belles hidées de l'antique." 

Apparently on the basis of this visit, Bernini was entered on the lists of academy 
Members. Archives de l'art francais, I, Paris 1851-2, p. 366. Liste chronologique 
des membres de l'académie de Peinture et de Sculpture." 5 Sept. 1665, Bernin, 

Jean-Laurent." 


Cf. Roger de Files, Abregé de la vie des peintres, Paris, 1715, p. 541. 
"Le gout de Nation est une idée que les ouvrages qui se font ou qui se volent en un 
pais forment dans l'esprit de ceux qui les habitent.* 


Chantelou, p. 138 (This will be the standard abbreviation for the references to the 
Journal in the following pages). 
"aniére triste et menue’®. 


Ibid., D. 148. 
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Ibid., Pp. 134. 


Ibid., PD. 225. "Voir, entendre les grands hommes et pratiquer." aA fairly common 
thesis. Cf. Edward Norgate Miniatura or the Art of Limning, 1648-50, Oxford, 
1919, p. 79. "Drawing or design is a visible expression with the hand of the 
mind's conception gotten by practice, study and experience." 


Chantelou, p. 112. "plus d'art que de grace"*. 
Ibid., Dp. 88. 
Ibid., Dp. 58. 


Ibid., p. 122. "Quand méme un roi n'aimerait pas un art ou une science en laquelle 
un homme est singulier, il ne doit pas laisser de l'attirer 4 son service, a cause 
de la réputation que cela lui donne dans le monde". Pp. 207. "....outre cela donne 
& un prince de la réputation parmi les étrangers, c'est qu'il y a grande satis- 
faction & voir de beaux tableaux, de belles statues et des bustes qui raménent & 
l'esprit la ressemblance des grands hommes et leurs actions, et servant d'entretien 
donnent de 1'émulation et du désir d'en imiter les vertus.*" 


Rensselaer W. Lee, "Ut pictura poesis: the Humanistic Theory of painting", srt 
Bulletin, XXII, 4, December, 1940. IV, Instruction and Delight", p. 226-9. 


Andre Félibien, #ntretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens 
peintres anciens et modernes, London, 1705 (First ed. 1666-88) I, p. 5. 

"Vous ne vous contentez pas de travailler pour l'honneur du siécle present, vous 
songez encore aux siécles & venir. vous établissez des Académies pour les plus 
beaux arts afin que la France surpassant comme elle fait les autres Nations en 
grandeur de courage, ne manque pas aussi d'excellens ouvriers pour représenter les 
actions de nétre august Monarque, pour immortaliser tous les grands hommes qui ont 
l'honneur de servir sous lui et pour se voir un hour embellie de travaux qui 
sOient dignes d'un si grand Empire." 


André Félibien, Conférences de 1l'Acadénie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture pend- 
ant l'année 1667, Paris 1669, (First ed. 1668) preface. 

"Et mesme a mesure que les ames de sa Majesté faisoient de nouvelles conquestes, 
ils (les arts) faisoient aussi de nouveaux progrés pour rendre plus memorable le 
régne de ce puissant Monarque." 


This summary is based on such writings as Roland Fréart de Chambray, [dée de la 
perfection de la peinture, Le Mans, 1662; Andre Félibien, Entretiens, op. cit.; 
and Conférences, op. cit.; Charles A. Dufresnoy, De arte graphica, trans. Roger de 
Piles, L’art de peinture, Paris, 1668; Charles Lebrun, Conférence sur l'expression 
de différents caractéres de passions, Paris, 1667. See andré Fontaine, Jes 
doctrines d'art en Prance, Paris, 1908. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


These origins and ramifications have been carefully considered in the best recent 
exposition of this theory, Lee op. cit., 197-270. Since the comparison of Bernini's 
theories with those of the French will be based on many of the precepts discussed 
there, references to this article will be cited as the most convenient background 
for the broad topics here summarized. Further comparative material will be cited 
from the most recent collection of source material, Robert Goldwater and Marco 
Treves, Artists on Art, New York, 1945. 


Lee, op. cit., VI, “The Learned Painter" p. 235-42. 


Chantelou, p. 62. 
"Le Cavalier a reparti...qu'il doutait qu'il y eut personne en France, aussi 
intelligent en peinture et en architecture que moi, ni d'aussi bon gout." 


Lee, op. cit., V. "Decorum", p. 228-35. 


Bernini's constant preoccupation with religion may have played some part in hiscon- 
cern with these questions. His interest is expressed in continual references, 
from theological discussions to speculations on the most effective ways of giving 
artistic form to religious scenes and subjects. His personal interpretations and 
conceptions of such scenes provide direct and interesting reflections of seven- 
teenth century iconography. 


Chantelou, p. 86. 

"Les tableaux de Paul Veronese étaient estimés par le coloris, mais qu'il n'y 
avait aucun décore ni costume dans les ouvrages des peintres qui avaient travaillé 
hors de Rome; que cela se connaissait dans ce tableau qui est une Nativité, la 
Vierge étant sans noblesse et les pasteurs sans décence." 


Ibid., p. 199. 

"Il s'est tourné devers moi, et en riant, 11 m'a dit; questo lo piaceva assai.* 
ANother illustration of this is Bernini's criticism of Bassano, p. 190: 

"Jamais Bassano n'avait su faire un habillement raisonnable ni un air de téte 
noble, ce qui paraissait bien plus défectueux quand 11] traitait quelque histoire 
parce que le costume n'avait nullement gardé. Je lui ai dit que ce costume avait 
aussi 6té mal observé par le Titien et par Paul veronese. I1 a ajouté "par tous 
les Lombards." 


Ibid., De. 227: 

"Le Cavalier a dit en le revoyant, qu'il s'étonnait que le signor Poussin, qui 
était si savant dans le costume, n'eut donné a ces rois que des airs de téte et des 
maniéres de personnes ordinaires comme 4 des apotres; qu'il y en avait un qui res- 
semblait & un saint Joseph; que s'il n'avait vu 14 un more, 11 aurait douté que 
ce fut une Adoration. J'ai dit qu'ils n'avaient passé suivant l'avis de plusieurs, 
que pour des savants et grands astrologues. mM. Lebrun a dit que M. Poussin n'avait 
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eu l'intention que de les representer tels qu'il luli en avait entendu parler et de 
son opinion sur ce sujet. Le Cavalier a dit qu'il fallait s'attacher & l'fcriture, 
qui dit que c'étaient des rois. M. Lebrun a repliqué qu'elle disait des mages." 


Roland Fréart, sieur de Chambray, dn Idea of the Perfection of Painting, transl. 
by John Evelyn, Savoy, 1668 (First ed. 1662), p. 58. 


Lee, op. cit., I, Imitation. p. 203-210. 


Chantelou, p. 152. "L'art dédaigne d'imiter l'art et ne se plait qu'a représenter 
la nature." 


Ibid., p. 152. 
Ibid., p. 183. "D'augmenter le beau....diminuer de qui est laid." 


This solution is referred to throughout the Journal, for ex. p. 47, 62, 70, 73, 121, 
180. For the background and origin see Lee, op. cit., Pp. 203-26 and Erwin Panofsky, 
Idea, ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte der Alteren Kunsttheorie, Leipzig, 1924. 


Lee, op. cit., II, "Invention,*® 210-217 and III, "Expression", 217-226. 


The merits of color were first advocated in the Academy conferences of 1671. See 
Fontaine, op. cit., Pp. 99. In the discussions which followed, the question de- 
veloped into the battle of the Poussinists and the Rubenists. Fontaine, op. cit., 
p. 98-156 and the documented account in philippe de Chenneviéres, Récherches sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de quelques peintres provinciaux de l'ancienne Prance, Paris, 
1854, III, p. 213 and following. The most ardent and articulate champion of color 
and its corollary, Rubenism, was Roger de Pilés whose Dialogue sur le coloris, was 
published in 1673. See Leon Mirot, Roger de Pilés, Paris, 1924, pp. 36-47, 81-107" 
passim. Typical Poussinists were such men as Charles Le Brun, Henri Testelin and 
Roland Fréart de Chambray. Charles Perrault, a friend of Le Brun, espoused the 
cause of the moderns, in the related quarrel of the ancients and the moderns, in his 
Paralleles des anciens et des modernes, 1688-97. For the relation of art theory to 
this larger question see Hubert Gillot, La Quérelle des anciens et des modernes en 
Prance, Nancy, 1914, p. 454-524 passim. 

It is worth observing that the Poussinist, Roland Fréart, joined his brother Paul 
Fréart in asking Colbert for a re-consideration of the Bernini Louvre plans 
(Chantelou, p. 264) whereas Perrault, champion of the moderns, was Bernini's 
strongest enemy in France. 


Chantelou, p. 220 for one example of this: 
"Tl a trouvé dans cet ouvrage diverses parties estropiées, des mains mal dessinées." 


Ibid., Dp. 180. 
"Un homme qui a des connaissances ne se satisfait Jamais parce que l'ouvrage ne 
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correspond pas & la noblesse de l'idée. pans les ouvrages de ceux au moins qui sont 
en estime on y voit souvent ce qui mortifie beaucoup." 

Bernini's comment to Chantelou in reference to the Poussin Baptism seems a genuine 
and personal reaction of this kind: 

"Vous m'avez causé aujourd'hui un grand déplaisir en me montrant la valeur d'un 
homme- qui me fait connaitre que je ne suis rien." 

Cf. Michelangelo, "Conversations recorded by Francisco de Hollanda", Goldwater, 
op. cit., D. 68: 

"For good painting is nothing but a copy of the perfections of God and a recollect- 
ion of His painting; it is a music and a melody which only intellect can under- 
stand, and that with great difficulty, and that is why painting of this kind is so 
rare that no man may attain it.* 


Chantelou, p. 224. "Il est beau. [1 a del'abondance sans confusion. * 

Ibid., Dp. 216. "Cet ouvrage était riche sans confusion." 

Ibid., p. 212. "Toute unies et d'une simplicité pure." 

Ibid., p. 156. "Tout ce qui est proportionné est beau; ce palais est proportionée. " 


Ibid., p. 13,°14. "...le beau de toutes les choses du-monde, aussi bien que de 
l'architecture, consiste dans la proportion; qu'on peut dire que c'est une partie 
divine, puis qu'elle tient son origine de corps d'adam, qui a été non seulement 
fait des mains de Dieu, mais qui a été forme A son image et son semblance." Cf. 
zucchari, Idea of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects, Turin, 1607; Goldwater 
op. cit., p. 215. "In every creature that Nature produces there is proportion and 
measure. 


Chantelou, p. 167. "les formes les plus parfaites sont les rondes, les carrées, 
hexagones, octagones, etc.". 


One of the most succint demonstrations of this spontaneity was the occasion when 
Bernini suddenly said one evening, hours after first seeing Chantelou's Poussin 
paintings: "Je ne puis 6ter vos tableaux de ma pensée." This is one among the 
countless references to the Poussin paintings revealing a sincere interest much 
greater than courtesy would ever have demanded, even in the seventeenth century. 

of interest to modern critics are Bernini's comments on Poussin's development as an 
artist, the sources of his inspiration and the transformation of his ideas, and 
Bernini's use of connoisseurship in the attribution of paintings. Thus, he 
distinguishes Poussin's early style as revealing the influence of Titian, later 
the influence of Raphael, and of ome of the very latest works stated his personal 
belief that it was necessary to stop working at a certain age. cChangelou, p. 90 
"car tous les hommes vont déclinant," a theory Bernini himself failed to carry out! 
of the "virgin with Ten Figures" then  relonging to M. de Serisier, Bernini statea 
T. qu'il ne l'efit pas cru; que ce n'était pas lui sans doute qui avait fait ces en- 
fants." 
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Chantelou, p. 146, 7. "C'était dommage que M. Poussin n'efit eu de grandes occasions 
.eeil avait été réduit 4 les traiter dans des tableaux de cabinet." 


As Poussin had advised M. Chantelou in the letter of april 28, 1639, quoted by Lee 
op. cit., p. 224 from the Corréspondance de Nicolas Poussin, Ed. Ch. Jouanny, 
Paris, 1911, p. 21. 


Chantelou, p. 222. "Les Sacraments, je regarderais six mois sams me lasser. L'abbé 
Buti a demandé de quelle grandeur. I1 a dit "De ses grandeurs ordinaires, figures 
de deux pieds, rien n'est plus beau que cela." 


Ibid., Dp. 64. "Veramente quel uomo 3 stato un grande istoriatore e grande favo- 
leggiatore.*" 


Felibien, Les Conferences, op. cit., Preface. 


Chantelou, p. 146. "Il y avait du fond, et le solide du savoir" and p. 90. "Jl 
a travaillé 18, montrant son front.* 


Ibid., D. 67. "C'est un grand génie et avec cela 11 a fait sa principale étude sur 
l' antique." 


Ibid., Dp. 58. "Pare che sia la porta d'un studiolo.® 


Ibid., p. 161. "Il trouvait cette sépulture de petite invention et de petite man- 
igre." 


Ibid., p- 60. Bernini therefore called the Tuileries, "Una grande piccola cosa." 
Chantelou, p. 15. "Qu'on ne me parle de rien qui soit petit." 


Ibdid., Dp. 80. "L'on ne voyait a Paris qu'un amas de cheminées, et que cela parrais- 
saft comme une peigne a carder." 


René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, Leyden, 1637. Translation from Descartes: 
Selections, ed. Ralph M. Eaton, New York 1927, p. 10. 


Chantelou, p. 109. 


Ibid., p. 244. "Cela ne rompait point la sym@trie parce que l'on verrait qu'il 
serait fait seulement pour cette commodité." 


Ibid., Dp. 18. 
Ibid., p. 114. 
Ibid., p. 114. 


Ibid., Dp. 98. Similar devices are frequently mentioned by other artists. cf. 
Alberti, in Goldwater, op. cit., p. 36. and Leonardo on visual modifications, 
Goldwater, op. cit., D. 54. 
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Chantelou, p. 109. 


Ibid., p. 80. "I1 faut cacher l'art davantage et chercher de donner aux choses une 
apparence plus naturelle." 


Ibid., Dp. 133. 


Ibid., Dp. 56. (This conclusion is still sustained in a recent study of these 
general questions, Henri Peyre, Le classicisme frangais, New York, 1942.) 

Such charges as Bernini's against the French slowness in carrying out ideas 

(Chantelou, p. 166) or against foolish extravagances (p.99) are concerned with a 

difference in the administration of artistic affairs rather than any basic theo- 
retical disagreements. 


C.A. Dufresnoy, De arte Graphica, 1667, Dryden transl. London, 1716, II, p. 32, 33. 


Félibien, Bntretiens, op. cit., Trevoux, 1715, V. p. 301. "La perfection d'un ouv- 
rage dépende particulierement de la force et de la beauté du génie de celui qui 
s'applique..!p. 220 "Dans la peinture la main ne travaille jamais qu'elle ne soit 
conduite par l'imagination." 


Roger de Pilés, op. cit., Pp. 1. "La genie est 14 premiére chose qu'on doit 
supposer dans un peintre."® 


Ibid., p.- 16. "Il faut donc un génie mais un génie exercé par les régles." 


Roland Fréart, Sieur de Chambray, 4 Parallel of the Ancient Architecture with the 
Modern, John Evelyn, transl., London, 1733 (First ed. 1650) preface. 


Leon Mirot, Le Bernin en France, op. cit., D- 277. Letter from Bernini to Colbert, 
April, 1669. 


Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Lettres, instructions et mémoires, edited by Plerre Clement, 
Paris, 1861-70, III, p. 33, n. 2 and VII, p. 55. 


Fiske Kimball, fhe Creation of the Rococo, Philadelphia, 1943, p. 11, emphasizes 
the baroque character of French monuments in the years preceding 1665 after which, 
marked by the refusal to accept Bernini's plans, came a reaction in the direction 
of academic classicism. If, for example, Borromini had been the architect in 
question this phraseology would te perfectly appropriate, but such was not the 
case. We are not here taking issue with Kimball's able analysis of the situation 
but are rather suggesting that a different interpretation of Bernini's role may be 
valid. 


This suggestion has been made in an essay too brief to prove this debatable point 
conclusively; Calosso, op. cit., Dp. 524-40. 
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Bernini's own lack of tact and misunderstanding of the situation in France were, it 
must be admitted, certainly important factors in the non-artistic problems. His 
failure to comprehend the disapproval of Mignard's val-de-Grace ceiling, which he 
found eminently praiseworthy (Chantelou, p. 142), was the natural failure of any 
outsider to understand the Opposing factors in a given circle, in this case the 
Mignard-Le Brun controversy. Less excusable were many instances of tactlessness. 
For example, he found the royal tombs at St. Denis "molto male" and wads quick to 
say so. Chantelou's restrained comment that this "..a mis du nebuleux au visage 


de M. Colbert® (p. 161) may indicate the type of reaction Bernini's words frequent- 
ly caused. 


Walter Friedl&nder, "Discourse on the Grande Maniére*® and Charles Sterling, French 
Painting of the time of Louis XIII", A Loan Exhibition of French Painting of the 
time of Louts XIII and Louis XIV, Wildenstein, New york, 1946 are the most recent 
illustrations of these theories. 


We might suggest tentatively the brief period between 1667, when work began on 
Perrault's East Facade of the Louvre and the first Academy conferences were held, 
and 1690, when Lebrun's death meant the end of the powerful triumvirate, Louis 
XIV, Colbert and Lebrun, which had initiated and administered these theories. 
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THESES ACCEPTED OCTOBER 1945 - JUNE 1947 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DISSERTATIONS SUBMITIED FOR OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Studies on Vignola. by John P. Coolidge 

Vignola has been less studied than perhaps any other architect of 
comparable fame and enduring influence. Some day a fresh attempt must 
be made to define precisely his work and significance. Meanwhile, eight 
studies were prepared to illustrate the types ot problem which such a 
monograph must solve. 

lhe first was a statement of the facts of Vignola’s life. lhe second 
dealt with the pair of arched loggie on the Campidoglio in Rome, which 
are discussed at length elsewhere in this issue. lhe third showed that 
the Villa Giulia was largely planned before Vignola’s arrival in Kome 
in 1551 and maintained that Vignola merely designed the elevations of 
the Casino. {he lowest floor of the fountain was the work of Vasari and 
Ammannati together; the middle floor of the fountain and the rectangular 
walls ot the main courtyard were designed by Ammannati, while the top 
tloor of the fountain was executed at a later date (ca. 1560?) as a 
bowdlerized version of Ammannati’s project. lhe scheme as a whole ap- 
pears to have been inspired by the wish to create a permanent setting 
for spectacles, and the Villa Giulia was thus the eftective archetype 
of a whole group of late sixteenth century palaces. 

lhe fourth study discussed the problem of the small domes of St. 
Peter’s (see Warsyas JJ, 1942). The fifth study defined Vignola’s in- 
tentions as an author and analyzed the success achieved by the Regola 
delle Cinque Ordini d’Architettura. Since his book was primarily ad- 
dressed to ordinary members of the building trades, he confined his 
attention to a single problem, the application of modular design to the 
orders. Hie adopted a simple technique of exposition, exploiting diagrams 
as much as possible and keeping his text to a minimum. The success ot 
the work was only partly due to its quality as a textbook. By offering 
a simple formula which solved the intricate, recurrent but trivial 
problem of designing the orders, it left architects free to concentrate 


upon the issue which was truly vital for the future - how to use the 
orders. 
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The sixth study was devoted to Vignola’s theory of architecture and 


sought to show that his idea of ben intesa architettura was above all 


an architecture of reason. Kequirements of function and of structure 
were studied with great care. Aesthetically, the buildings were designed 


as a series of interlocking planes; the ground plane, the facade planes, 
the interior planes. Features which appeared on one plane were echoed 
on the others, so that each reflected the whole in all of its major 
aspects. ieyond that, the planes themselves were designed on the basis 
of simple yet logical numerical relationships which controlled every 
portion ot the design. 

The seventh study traced the evolution of Vignola’s style. His early 
works, such as the Palazzo Bocchi in Bologna. the Public Fountain and 
Sant’Andrea on the Via Flamminia in Rome, suggest that up to the middle 
tifteen fifties he was an eclectic, copying impartially the styles of 
the leading post-classic architects of central Italy. With the court- 
yard of the Villa Giulia he began his middle style which lasted until 
the late sixties. Vignola now turned to bramante for inspiration and 
produced a style of intricately panelled surfaces from which the open- 
ings are cut as with a knife. [he masterpieces of this period were the 
House near the Piazza Navona, Caprarola and the Portico dei Banchi in 
Bologna. Vignola’s late style began shortly before 1568. In such designs 
as the Gate of the Orti Farnesiani and the Gesu in Kome, he returned to 
some of the heaviness of his early work, but with a stricter use of 
classical forms and a new sense of composing in terms of a crescendo 
of mass and possibly of space. 

The last study, treating of Vignola’s character and achievement, 
pointed out that Vignola was by temperament a conscientious and some- 
what crabbed master craftsman working in competition with charming 
amateurs; men who were always versatile, if somewhat superficial, Yet 
if his lack of social skill thwarted Vignola in some jobs and lost him 
others, his hard-headed approach and acknowledged practical competence 
always secured him new opportunities. Moreover, his temperament enabled 
him alone among his Koman and Florentine contemporaries to abandon the 
excessively personal style of his middle period. At the end of his life, 
he was able to develop a truly popular style that could provide a common 


basis tor later architectural evolution. 
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Studies in Roman Provincial Sculpture. By Phyllis Pray Bober 

In this study the author has undertaken to determine the origin, 
means of diffusion and transmutation of certain selected types of 
provincial sculpture. It has been confined, in scope, to the religious 
sculpture of Gaul and Germany. 

After a critical survey of the development of interest and research 
in Roman provincial sculpture in the first chapter, the second deals 
with the iconography and interpretational background of Cernunnos, an 
antlered divinity of Gaul whose representational type was already 
crystallized in La Téne times. Chapter three concerns a different group 
of monuments, votive reliefs which portray Mercury carrying the infant 
Bacchus, whose origins are to be sought in classical Greek art. The 
fourth chapter of the dissertation is devoted to a third source of 
iconographical influence in the creation of contemporary Homan “Hof- 
kunst", as exemplified by reflections of a colossal Mercury statue 
executed by Zenodorus in the period of Nero. In these chapters, the 
typological formation of three separate groups of provincial sculptures 
is examined in detail, with reference to the socio-political or re- 
ligious milieu responsible for their production. The general stylistic 
material embodied in these three individual studies is coordinated, 
in the last chapter, and its evidence applied to certain outstanding 
problems in the history of provincial sculpture. Here the author at- 
tempts to define the stylistic development and to arrive at a critical 


estimation of provincial sculpture in Gaul and Germany. 


Material from this dissertation has been published as follows: "The 
Mithraic Symbolism of Mercury carrying the [nfant Bacchus", The Harvard 
Theological Review, XXXIX, no. 1., Jan., 1946, pp. 75-84; "Mercurius 


Arvernus", in present volume of Marsyas. 
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THESES SUBMITTED FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
Studies on Gothic Architecture in Lombardy. By James S. Ackerman 

The thesis has been entitled ‘Studies’ rather than ‘History’, because 
its main purpose is to discover the significance of two monuments within 
the Gothic field: Milan Cathedral and the Certosa of Pavia. This necess- 
itated a preliminary study on the Lombard Gothic of the XIV century, a 
field which has been entirely ignored by historians of architecture. 

The Lombard Gothic style shows a consistency throughout the area, and 
may be clearly differentiated from Gothic elsewhere in Italy or in 
Northern Europe. It develops from two widely separated sources: the 
Romanesque architecture of the area, and the monastic Gothic style 
first imported from France in the XII century, into Emilia and Tuscany. 
The small parish churches of this style are uniformly of brick and 
terracotta. Both a strong artistic nationalism and an unstable politic- 
al life kept Lombardy isolated from the mainstream of Gothic production. 
The Appendix to the thesis lists 32 Lombard Gothic churches with history 
and Bibliography. 

Lombardy’s artistic isolation came to an end under the expansionist 
rule of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who initiated a widespread architectural 
revival centering on the Milan Cathedral, founded in 1386. This mon- 
ument, originally designed to a great extent in the Lombard Gothic 
style, could not be executed without the aid of Northern architects, 
more experienced in large-scale programs. The influx of German and 
French architects explains the partial abandonment of the local trad- 
ition. A wealth of material on the conflicting theories of Lombardy and 
the North is provided in the records of the construction, and this study 
centers on an analysis of debates held by the building council. 

The Certosa of Pavia, although founded in 1396, owes only its plan 
to the XIV century. In 1450, the Sforzas undertook to erect the present- 
day church which, except for its facade of 1490, remains substantially 
medieval in character. A detailed history and description is contained 
in the preliminary study. 

The final study analyses the survival of medieval elements in the 
Certosa and the Lombard architecture ot the Early Henaissance. Various 
churches of the Solari family, architects of the Certosa, are represent- 


ed as examples of the survival of the Lombard Gothic style, consciously 
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opposed to, rather than influenced by, the Milan Cathedral and the 
beginnings of the Florentine Renaissance in Milan. The Gothic features 
of the Certosa, however, are complemented by a virile revival of Lombard 
Komanesque, seen in the exterior dwarf galleries, the plan of the east- 
ern end, and the vaulting solutions, etc. The Romanesque revival is 
explained as the strongest affirmation of regional pride, and more 
significantly, as an example of the resurgence of interest in pre- 
Gothic forms which spread throughout Europe on the threshold of the 
Renaissance. 

Apart from the reconstruction of the early XIV century architecture, 
the studies do not attempt to present new historical data. Their purpose 
is rather to analyse the effect of the simultaneous confluence of four 
styles - Lombard Romanesque and Gothic, Northern Gothic, and Florentine 
Renaissance - in an area. They seek to discover the sources of the 
architects’ aesthetic. 

The Twelve Pictures ‘Ordered by Velasquez for the King of Spain’. 
By Jane Costello 

On his first trip to Italy, 1629-30, Velasquez is said to have 
ordered for the King of Spain a set of twelve paintings by the foremost 
artists of the time. The majority of these paintings, critical works 
within the oeuvre of the painters and the period, are known today, and 
because of this account are usually cited by modern scholars as works 
of this date. The paintings, however, did not go to Spain, and such 
seventeenth century writers on art as Bellori, Passeri, Malvasia, etc., 
assign them quite different dates and patrons. 

Upon retracing the origin of the Velasquez story, its weakness 
becomes clear. The first who wrote of it was Sandrart, a German painter 
then in Rome, who also contributed to the set. He omits the name of the 
patron and the date, but says that the pictures were destined for the 
King of Spain and were exhibited during the festival of the Church of 


Sta. Maria di Constantinopoli (the Roman church of the Catalonian- 


Sicilians). However, in his latin edition Sandrart says explicitly that 


one of the paintings in question was ordered by a Sicilian who died in 
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associated with the set of paintings only later, without foundation, 
by the Spanish writers Preciado and Bermudez. 

The actual circumstances under which the paintings were made are 
recorded in a trial held in Rome in 1631. The accused, Don Fabrizio 
Valguarnera, is identified as the purchaser of the set by the evidence 
of painters appearing at the trial. As Sandrart had indicated, Val- 
guarnera was Sicilian. More specifically, his family belonged to the 
Catalonian faction in Sicily, and it follows that his paintings should 
have been exhibited at the festival of Sta. Maria di Constantinopoli, 
for that was the church of. his nation. Finally, Sandrart was accurate, 
too, in his description of the end of the patron, for Valguarnera died 
in a Roman prison in January, 1632. In studying the evidence of the 
trial in conjunction with the statements of other seventeenth century 
art writers, it is clear that the set of pictures were not the famous 
originals usually thought, but in several instances copies of them. 

The association of the set with Velasquez and the consequent date, 
1629-30, are therefore both wrong; several of the compositions origin- 
ated earlier than has been thought, and those executed for the set must 
be slightly later. Further, the set as a whole is an important illus- 


tration of the understanding and taste of a private patron of the time. 
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